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FLORIMOND HERVE. 





OpeRA seems to be rapidly approaching a period of classifi- 
cation, and its various species are as distinct and marked as 
the strata of the earth. Grand opera and romantic opera, comic 
opera and opera bouffe, are words which convey a definite mean- 
ing to the ear of everybody. But when we come to differentiate 
the various items of opera bouffe, we find some marked distinc- 
tions existing between them. Les Cents Vierges and La 
Timbale d’Argent are both classed as opéras bouffes, and so are 
La Grand Duchesse and L’Czil Crévé. There is no possibility of 
confounding them with comic opera such as Madame Turllupin, 
farcical as the incidents of the latter are, but the humour of the 
music is quite as distinct as the humour of the dialogue. 

The foundation of opéra bouffe, though belonging in many 
respects to M. Offenbach, may properly be attributed to M. 
Ambroise ‘Thomas, whose Caid, produced in 1849, was anterior 
some years to the earlier works of the great Franco-German 
composer. But to the latter belongs the honour, such as it is, 
of having given impetus to the spirit which has revolutionised, 
and, so stern musical moralists say, corrupted the stage of 
modern Europe. His parodies of the grand and classic drama 
were followed by Hervé with his parodies of romantic drama, 
and to their fertility of production is owing the tide of opéra 
bouffe which is assuming the proportions of a deluge, and 
threatening to swamp almost every stage. ‘Tuneful, bright, and 
lively, such works as Chilpéric and Orphée, soon made their way. 
Other young composers, M. Lecocq, M. Léo Delibes, M. 
Vasseur, and M. Grisar joined the two leaders, and, now that the 
secret of composing an opéra bouffe has been thoroughly learnt, 
we may expect a still greater influx of writers and a fuller 
stream of musical burlesque. 

Florimond Ronger, better known by his adopted name of 
Hervé, actor, author, and composer, was born at Houdain, a 
a village not for from Arras, on the 30th of June, 1825, and was 
educated at Paris in the school attached to the well-known 
church of St. Roch. His early life is the mere repetition of 
what has been described so often in the case of musicians. For 
eight years he held the post of organist at the Church of Saint 
Eustache, and for some time he combined with this appointment 
that of conductor of the orchestra at the little theatre in the 
Palais-Royal, the home of extravagant farce and wild burlesque, 
which so seldom has to admit a failure or complain of any lack 
of public appreciation and patronage. He also made an appear- 
ance as a singer at the Opéra National, and he has since sung 
on more than one occasion: both in Paris and London in his 
own works. It was at the Opéra National that his first work 
was brought out, a little opéra bouffe drawn from Cervantes’ 
well-known novel, and entitled Don Quichotte, one of the songs 
of which, a little rondo sung by M. Joseph Kelm, who played 
the part of Sancho Panza, enjoyed at the time a large amount of 
popularity. 

In 1853, Hervé founded the Thédtre des Folies-Nouvelles, at 
that time called the Thédtre des Folies Concertantes. Here he 
produced in the course of about a year, several little works, all 
displaying the gift of tune, and sense of lively fun, which have 
since made Hervé’s name well-known. Of these Le Compositeur 
toqué is frequently revived, but the constant supply of bouffon- 
cries musicales has left no place for even such bright works as 
La Perle del Alsace; Un Drame en 1779, or La Fine fleur de 
l’ Andalusie. ‘Towards the end of the year 1854, he gave up 
his privileges as a director to MM. Huart and Alteroche, but he 
still continued to act as virtual manager, and to superintend 
the business of the stage ti!l two years later, in 1856, certain 
circumstances caused his temporary retirement from artistic life, 
and when he again came forward, it was with a widely advanced 
talent as a composer. As organist, as conductor, as singer, and 
as writer of small works, his career closed in 1856. It is on the 
later works which he has produced, that his reputation will 
mainly rest, and the development of his powers during his 
period of rest, has no doubt tended to this later superiority. 

* Hervé’s return to the theatre took place in 1861, when he 
produced at the Délassements Comiques, La Fanfare de Saint- 
Cloud, and in the next year he produced a most amusing piece, 
Le Hussard persecuté, at the same theatre. Both words and 
music were by him, and the piece was not only played with 
much success at the time, but has been often revived on the 
stage of the theatre with which he was first connected, the 
Palais-Royal, In the November of 1865 he made his bow as a 





composer at the Variétés, the name of his work being Une 
Fantasia, and in 1866, the Bouffes Parisiens brought out a three 
act opera by him, Les Chevaliers de la Table-Ronde. 

His first great hit was made, however, in 1867, the year par 
excellence, for opéras bouffes, in which the Grande Duchesse de 
Gérolstein reigned pre-eminent, but during which, nevertheless, 
the nations that assembled to witness the great universal exhi- 
bition created an incessant demand for light music. ‘To 
Offenbach and his witty librettists, Meilhac and Halévy, belongs 
the credit of creating the demand, the supply followed as a 
matter of course, and the crowds that were nightly turned away 
from the Variétés where the Grand Duchess Schneider and the 
faithless yet faithful Fritz Dupuis went through their scenes of 
love and war, flocked to other houses which endeavoured to pro- 
vide them with a similar kind of entertainment. In the October 
of 1867, the Folies-Dramatiques, an house since immortalised 
by the career of the Fille de Madame Angot, produced the 
most popular of Hervé’s works, of which he wrote both words 
and music, L’Giil Crévé. The adventures of the young aris- 
tocrat with somewhat low tastes, and the ingenious devices 
intended to allow her to marry her carpenter-lover, were accom- 
panied by such bright lively music, that all Paris flocked to the 
house. L’C:2il Crévé obtained the direful honour of an adap. 
tation by Mr. Burnand, by which M. Hervé obtained a painful 
introduction to the English public, and has always remained a 
popular favourite. 

L’d:il Crévé was succeeded at the Folies-Dramatiques by an 
equally successful work Chilpéric, which, thanks to Miss 
Soldene, is naturalised in England, and in the November of 
1868, Le Roi d’Amatibon was produced at the Palais-Royal. 
Le petit Faust, brought out at the Folies-Dramatiques in April, 
1869, is the last of Hérve’s works, which needs more than a 
passing allusion. Its success was incontestable, owing mainly 
to the ingenious way in which the composer had parcdied the 
style of writing shown in a well-known musical setting of the 
legend of the famous Doctor, both in melody and in many a 
cunning device of instrumentation. Les Turcs and Le Tréne 
d’Ecosse need only be mentioned. Aladdin the Second, produced 
at the Gaiety, in which M. Hervé struggled with arduous 
attempt against the desperately dull /Jibretto of Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, whose command of bathos seemed perfectly unsur- 
passable, will be best remembered in connection with Mr. 
Toole’s extraordinary impersonation of the magician, and his 
cry of “And yet I am not happy,” and the music of Babil and 
Byou, original and selected, which was contributed by M. Hervé, 
was lost in the magnificent setting of the spectacular story, and 
eclipsed in popularity by M. Riviére’s lively tune of ‘Gentle 
Spring.” M. Hervé is engaged as conductor at the Popular 
Concerts which commence this week, and we expect many new 
and pleasing contributions from his pen. 

As actor and singer M. Hervé is almost as popular as a com- 
poser. When Mr. Mansell took the Lyceum, and produced 
Chilpéric, he engaged M. Hervé to play the part of the King, 
and though hampered by an insufficient knowledge of English, 
he made a great hit, managing a sweet though not very powerful 
voice with great skill, and carrying out his own conception, for 
M. Hervé in this, as in other cases, was his own poet, with 
much humour. 

For some time M. Hervé has held the second place among 
musicians of his class, his only rival being M. Emile Jonas, 
though he has now to contend against the formidable opposition 
of M. Charles Lecocq. Offenbach of course is the chief of the 
now numerous band of opera bouffists. Prior in time, and 
superior in merit, it will be long before any composer arises to 
depose him from the place of pre-eminence which he occupies. 
But Hervé, notwithstanding, is a composer sui generis. The 
accusation has been brought against him that he is vulgar, as a 
composer be it understood. His music, it is said, is less that 
of the theatre than that of the guingette. It bears the same 
relation to comic opera that a music-hall song does to those 
given in “entertainments.” But his critics forget that this is 
precisely the very idea he would wish to convey. The Margaret 
of Hervé’s compares with the classic Margaret of Goethe, as 
seen through the idealized haze of musician and commentator, 
much as the fair Helen of Offenbach compares with the frail but 
seductive beauty whose existence after having been much dis- 
puted by the comparative mythologists, seems now on the point 
of being definitely established. It is perfectly true that just as 
the Volkslied is said to underlie the music of Schubert, so the 
influence of the ‘* Closeries des Lilas” may be traced in the music 
of Hervé. The style regarded in the abstract may not be 
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good, but it is scarcely fair to blame the musician who has seen 
fit to adopt it for a quality which after all arises merely from the 
legitimate development of that style. That M. Hervé can write 
gracefully and even poetically must be apparent to all who have 
heard any of his works. L'il Crévé and Chilpéric, to go no 
further, will afford many familiar instances of this. But there 
is one quality in which M. Hervé excels, and that is burlesque. 
To appreciate him thoroughly, one must be tolerably acquainted 
with modern French opera. Le petit Faust affords an admirable 
illustration of this. The effects of eminent writers are repro- 
duced in the most curious way, so naturally and easily that the 
first thought is of plagiarism till reflection shows that it is 
parody. 

M. Hervé may be classed as a young writer. Thirteen years 
are hardly enough to enable him fully to show what is in him. 
Less refined than Offenbach, less musicianly than Lecocq, he 
can boast gifts of tune, powers of parody, and a sense of the 
humorous in music in which he is inferior to no rival. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 





VI.—PAUPERISM FROM THE Historica ViEw-PointTs. 


Tue remote causes of Pauperism, as I indicated last week, 
are to be found in the later history of the Tudors. Anterior to 
their accession, the principal part of the agricultural labour of 
the kingdom was carried on by actual or virtual slaves. That 
this state of things, indeed, lasted till far later times, is evidenced 
by the fact that as late even as 1775 the unhappy colliers of 
Scotland were all bondmen, being liberated only by the act 
15 Geo. III., cap. 25. Throughout the cruel course of the 
Middle Ages—always cruel for the mass of the people—the 
wages, the very dress and the hours of the labourers, were 
strictly regulated by pitiless statutes, and extremely repressive, 
often revolting, penalties, were enforced with an intense severity 
against every movement that might have tended to somewhat 
ameliorate what was too often a lot of intolerable suffering. It 
is not too much to assert that in those dark days, the titled, the 
learned, the military, and the whole of the mercantile classes 
were supported entirely by the persistent, unremitting toil of an 
enslaved people, only kept under subjection by brute force, and 
the subtle and patient encouragement of a state of absolute igno- 
rance among nearly the whole body of industrial, and directly 
productive, England. 

Such was the state of things social that had resulted from 
medizval wars of conquest, and preparing, through the serfdom 
directly produced, the national substratum for the consolidated 
pauperism of to-day. I am, myself, inclined to accept the 
Battle of Bosworth as being in truth the first great advance 
towards emancipating the mass of the English people—emanci- 
pating them, however, into a state of misery often as intense as 
that of serfdom, and sometimes even intenser far. ‘The violent 
death, exile and attainder of a number of the leading feudal 
chiefs, and the almost exclusive devotion of Henry VII. to 
municipal matters, soon left, as a natural consequence, great 
numbers of the lower orders without masters, property of any 
kind, or even occupation. The leaders were gone, and the 
masses remained too often totally unprovided for. But this, 
bad as it was, did not suffice to fill up the measure of the bitter 
cup that the people had so generally to drain when feudalism 
fell—not, as might have been anticipated, under a popular, but 
under a dynastic movement. ‘The people left destitute of their 
natural protectors, were abandoned to a state of ignorance which 
can only be fitly described as awful. Now this very ignorance, 
which, certainly, under feudalism ensured to a great degree their 
submission to any existing authority, entirely and fatally pre- 
clu4ed these masses, in the character of liberated serfs, from 
tuicing their new-born liberty to any good account for them- 
selves. 

It is pitiable, indeed, to consider what was the deplorable 
state of no inconsiderable section of the English people at this 
turning-point in their history. They had neither land nor money, 
nor in many cases even the necessary implements to work when 
they were so disposed, and, added to all this, they almost totally 
lacked every kind of knowledge suited to avail them in their 
new situation and singular relations to a State which had thrown 
off the paternal guise of feudalism, without substituting in place 
thereof any beneficence of its own to-compensate even for the 
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crude principles of common humanity ruthlessly discarded. 
Thence it is that we find the Statute Books of Henry VIIL., 
Elizabeth, and James I., disgraced and defiled by a series of the 
most fiendish enactments that ever blotted the laws of a Chris- 
tian nation. The statesmen of the times—lI am loth to sully so 
noble a word by such an application—set to work with a devilish 
perseverance, worthy of a set of Spanish Inquisitors, to brand, 
scourge, starve, or hang out of this England of ours the unhappy 
descendants of the feudal serfs. 

Such, in truth, was the origin of every one of those dire and 
vengeance-breathing Acts of Parliament against “ sturdy beg- 
gars"’ and others, whom I find a Somersetshire magistrate 
describing, in the year 1596, as ‘‘ most wicked and desperate.” 
How, in the name of common sense, could the landless, penni- 
less tenant of an attainted lord be, as a rule, otherwise; except, 
perhaps, where treachery of the vilest kind followed close on 
misfortune. All the monasteries had been utterly suppressed ; 
the Poor Laws, bad as they were—bad as they are—had no ex. 
istence: and there was in the way of direct food production only 
a wasteful, awkward husbandry, pericdically interrupted by 
petty revolts, or other outcomes of the almost universal treason- 
able plots which had their ramifications throughout the entire 
kingdom. And this (much as it was) was not all. The sump- 
tuary laws alone created an impassable barrier between the rich 
and the poor, and when we consider fully how utterly ignorant, 
not merely mentally, but in nearly every matter relative to the 
most essential of vital economies, were the bulk of the nation, 
was it so very strange that the newly liberated serfs should be 
** desperate and wicked ?” 

As a matter of course they found themselves on immense 
estates which at the best had been very clumsily cultivated, and 
wholly destitute of any properly constituted authority to direct 
their labour to really productive ends, it was simply inevitable 
that such a Government-abandoned population should soon be- 
come mere hordes of robbers and ruffians. 

There is no more prolific source of national suffering than 
that always furnished by national wrong. What* was all this 
evil the outcome of, if not of the cruelty of the Norman conquest, 
the continuous injustice exercised by successive generations of 
feudal lords who regarded the mass of the people normally as 
simply so much live-stock? It was owing, then, to this, that 
during the sharp transition from the feudal to the municipal 
state, the evil of previous centuries of national wrong intensified 
itself into the statute-sanctioned harvest of exile, death, and 
torture whereof I have spoken above. I have stated that the 
dread of over population is modern. It is so virtually, but 
there has been in this country a remarkable Governmental ex- 
ception to the rule. At the beginning, I believe, of the 16th 
century, which was certainly the very blackest in the dismal 
annals of the people's history, an idea did prevail among a cer- 
tain section of the ruling classes that the numbers of the lower 
orders were increasing too rapidly. Well, this notion having 
taken firm hold of certain so-called statesmen of the day, they 
set themselves the congenial task of finding some short and 
effectual remedy for so appalling a disease of the popular state. 
Perhaps some of my readers may be surprised to hear that the 
remedy put into operation was an Act passed in the 3ist year of 
the reign of the great Elizabeth against the erecting and main- 
taining of cottages. This blundering and inhuman measure was 
enforced with the cold-blooded idea of making the poorest of the 
poor absolute vagrants, in order, of course, to bring them directly 
under the operation of the barbarous laws then daily enforced 
against all destitute persons. It is painful to have to add that 
this wicked violation of the spirit of the Coronation Oath, this 
virtual blasphemy on the Sovereign's part, actually endured 
until the very eve of the Great Rebellion. 

Looking at the whole calmly, however—if it be possible to do 
so—the whole appears to me to resolve itself into this :—When 
the Tudors acceded to the throne the actual Executive found 
itself beset by a great multitude of people, cut off at a blow, as 
it were, from any practicable means of obtaining a legitimate 
livelihood. Of course in such barbarous times as those, any 
difference in station implied incomparably more than it ever 
could now between any two classes, and the Government of 
the day, struck by a sudden panic, sought, in its cowardly fears, 
to grapple with the social problem of the times as it might have 
grappled with a foreign foe. A legislative campaign was imme- 
diately opened against the unhappy people, and pushed on with 
all the speed that the multiplication of ferocious statutes could 
impart to it. It was then that the existing gulf between the 
rich and poor first yawned wide; that gulf into which the 
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Curtius of many succeeding social convulsions has ever yet 
leaped in vain. Here, indeed, was the first commencement of 
the fatal distinctions then consolidated and established in the 
legislature, of the times between the rural and the Municipal 
sections of thenation. It was from this period, in truth, that an 
iniquitous system of land tenure dates its origin, and began, 
through its inevitable operations, to render the English pea- 
santry the most destitute and miserable of any body of nominal 
freemen throughout civilisation. 

Whatever culture the church had previously diffused among 
the mass of the people, had always been most carefully recalled 
to the cloister again in the guise of peasant-born monks, or 
else it found its certain attraction in some one of the many 
rapidly rising centres of manufactures and of commercial enter- 
prise. The natural result of all this was simply that the agri- 
cultural population was left to stagnate in want and ignorance. 
Exactly where high moral and mental qualities, and great 
natural energy were imperatively needed to restore health to 
the heart of the nation, there was it wholly absent, and in its 
place was nothing but degradation, imbecility, rapacity, and 
despair. ‘Thus was it that the rural population, liberated, not, 
indeed, by the design of their rulers, but by the mere sequence 
of events, became not only curses to themselves, but the un- 
happy progenitors of the pauperism of to-day. The medieval 
church—sole repository of knowledge for centuries—encouraged 
the culture of intellect solely among the towns, and thence it 
was that Municipal England reached at length the plenitude of 
power, and ultimately, by overthrowing the Monarchy—which 
was, on the whole, principally championed by the Provincials— 
obtained the supreme control of the councils of the State. The 
spell of success is naturally irresistible. Whenever, from time 
to time, any ability did develop itself in rural England, its 
whole force was soon drawn into the municipal sphere, and as 
a result, that which was rich and strong already became still 
richer and stronger, and that which was feeble and ignorant 
grew even more so. Directly you went outside the principal 
towns, you found nothing but the lowest orders of the people— 
the most brutalised, the most destitute. And if here and there 
there emerged from the hovel of the agricultural toiler that 
which may be the natural and initial nobility of the land, the 
child, however great his ability, had no choice on growing up 
between a strictly municipal career, or a hopeless, rural servi- 
tude. Thence it followed, that while in every considerable 
English town the tides of human energy flowed freely through- 
out all grades, thus more or less connecting the highest witi 
the lowest, in Provincial England there was a complete paralysis 
among the real workers. There could not be, then, any more 
than now, indeed, a healthy circulation of the industrial and 
inventive energies of the people from lower to higher spheres ; 
the ploughman, in a word, could not be a farmer, in the same 
way as that whereby even the orphan penniless apprentice 
might, and often did, become the thriving merchant, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, the honoured mayor. The net result, then, 
was the unhappy division throughout almost all Provincial 
England, of the people into two nations—the masters, and the 
slaves of the toil. 

Deprived of all locus standi of their own, and yet in a man- 
ner fixed to the place of their birth, by dense ignorance and 
abject poverty, accustomed to regard the proprietor, or even 
the renter of land, with the most intense and slavish reverence, 
and incapable of combination for self-defence, of any kind, the 
English peasantry always submitted to whatever terms the 
farmers thought proper to impose. How complete was this 
state of subjection, the course and present aspect of the 
contemporary agricultural strike sufficiently demonstrates. And 
yet how much England owes to her unrequited “ rurals” of 
that stability at home, which after all can alone absolutely 
insure that commercial prosperity abroad, whereon most English 
statesmen now depend so complacently as in itself a sure 
guarantee against every political ill. We know that the Paris 
Commune was vanquished quite as much by the virtual and 
necessary Conservatism of the million peasant proprietors of 
France, as by the massacres of M. Thiers. Rural France re- 
mained aloof during the crisis, and saved the State from uni- 
versal ruin. Where, however, in England, assuming such a 
movement as that of the Commune to have gathered head, 
would genuine, national cohesion be found? Not, I am sure, 
in the rural portions of the provinces. 

If we glance at our municipal life, where do we see a sharp, 
abrupt demarcation, actually severing classes that would else 
be contiguous, and thus intensifying the very worst, perhaps, 











of all radical social evils, and thus effectually preventing the 
harmonious growth of a really Christian civilization. But how 
is it in agricultural Britain? There, unhappily, we see the real 
productive force of the nation as hopelessly separated from 
those who profit most by their labour, as they, the labourers, 
are, from the land they till. The intelligent peasant, as I have 
said above, looks to the town as the only possible field for 
personal ambition—never to the field, the scene of his industry. 
The lowest walk of municipal labour will even yield him a far 
more grateful return than his own occupation, although that be 
one of the most necessary, dignified, healthy, and in its natural 
course, most purifying of any that can possibly occupy the 
attention of man. Thus it comes that the ceaseless emigration 
of all the best of our rural population from the place of their 
birth, and the proper sphere of their exertions, leaves naturally 
behind only a residuum of the sluggish, the stupid, the lazy, and 
the generally inferior portion of the population, so that the very 
labour which essentially claims the highest intelligence, usually 
gains at best but a dull kind of mediocrity in the labourer. 

Here, then, it is manifest how much both the individual and 
the nation lose through that fatal and common ignorance of 
facts, which, as I stated in my first chapter, is at the bottom 
of every existing social disorder. Agriculture itself thus suffers 
severely, through the too widely prevalent want of skill in its 
actual executive; and all things, as by a cruel and malignant 
destiny, have long conspired to prevent this England of ours 
from becoming that land of universal plenty and prosperity that 
nature has ever designed her to be. Unfortunately, the man 
who grows our corn has always been paid at a rate ridiculously 
below that of a man who makes our coffins; and thence it has 
naturally followed, that instead of a well-to-do, contented, 
healthy, and patriotic peasantry, as the great and stable base 
of the British nation, we have but a horrible core of what our 
political economists declare to be irremediable pauperism, and 
a vast, uncertain margin, of incipient destitution. 

In rural England, a man—as things are now constituted— 
possessing but the primary capital of time, labour, industry, and 
temperance, cannot rise so as to acquire a piece of land for 
himself, whereas, in municipal England, a man endowed with 
these physical and moral forces, may be virtually certain of 
becoming himself at last a master. The peasant, however, 
cannot reasonably hope for an equivalent result, should he 
possess the soul of the ancient Roman General, who held his 
plough as honourable as his victorious sword. Why, I would 
ask, should there be in this nineteenth century, so utter a dis- 
parity in the case of the two great classes of industrials that 
naturally divide the nation between them ? 

I have now roughly sketched the historical aspect of Pauper- 
ism; next week I propose inquiring into the existing provisions 
made by statute for this great and appalling national evil, and 
to show as plainly as practicable how absolute an influence the 
force of physical circumstance alone exercises for good and evil 
over the destinies of every one among us, 


SS 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE OF INDIA. 

WE have shown at some length how salt is taxed in India, 
and it may possibly interest and inform some of our readers if 
we give a sketch of the manner in which its manufacture is 
principally carried on there by the Government. It is but a few 
years since the formal transfer to the British Government by a 
special treaty with the Maharajahs of Joudpore and Jeypore of 
the privilege of making salt in the vicinity of the famous 
Sambhur Salt Lake, was reckoned an event of first-rate import- 
ance in fiscal affairs. About half the lake had belonged, it 
seems, jointly to the two Maharajahs, and that portion was 
taken over by the Indian Government in, we believe, 1869, the 
remaining moiety being acquired subsequently. The lake itself, 
described by all who have seen it as a very remarkable object, is 
on the whole but a shallow piece of water. Its extent fluctuates 
in accordance with the rain-fall. Sometimes, in dry seasons, it 
is comparatively but a very large pond, perhaps a mile long and 
less than half wide. But during heavy rains it acquires a length 
of 18 or 20 miles, and a breadth in some places of 10. Taken 
lengthwise, it lies east and west. Half way down the Southern 
shore a bold promontory juts out into that portion of the lake 
which in the memory of man has never been known to run dry, 
and this in the expressive language of the people is called “ The 
Treasury.” 
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The actual process of manufacture possesses, we are told by 
those who have seen it, great interest. In the first place, it 
appears the salt can only be extracted where not only the bed 
but the shores also of the lake are composed of clay—West of 
Mata-ka-Devee, for example—the native name of the promontory 
alluded to above—the great prevalence of sands baffles all 
attempts to make salt by allowing nearly all the brine to filter 
away. 

There are, we believe, three methods whereby the salt is 
obtained. One of these is by the use of permanent pans, some- 
what like the coffer dams used by engineers so much. One or 
two feet depth of water is admitted by a sluice, and as soon as 


a rapid evaporation has extracted all the moisture, thence the | 


residuum, which is pure salt, is removed, and the process 
repeated. But this method of course can only be carried out 
while the level of the lake remains above that of the sluice. 
The number of these permanent salt-making pans is four; one 
is situated at Godha, one at Nabba, and two are to be found at 
Sambhur itself. The extent of area thus enclosed varies con- 
siderably. At Sambhur something like three acres are confined 








85 
for evaporation, and the “crop” of salt obtained thence may on 
an average be taken at about 126 tons. 

A second method for obtaining the salt is by simply marking 
out square beds of the lake’s surface by low walls consisting of 
double rows of stakes holding clay and straw between them in- 
geniously worked into a perfectly water-tight composition. The 
lake during the dry season is continually contracting, and as its 
waters recede towards the centre these enclosures retain each 
its quota for evaporation, which soon leaves a rich deposit of 
salt behind. There are very many hundreds of these singular 
cisterns, but as many of them are never dry, the crop reaped 
thence is naturally most variable. We understand however that 
on an average the yield here is about 28 tons to the acre. It is 
clear that in both of these methods nature is the prime agent, 
but she is much more so in the third method employed for col- 
lecting this prime necessary of human life. During the very 
dry seasons this extraordinary lake, whose waters are dense like 
those of the ocean, shrinks move and more, the salt suspended 
being more and more highly concentrated, until at last, if the 
season be exceedingly hot, nothing is left over the greater por- 





EDEN. 
(From a painting by M. Fuchs.) 


tion of the bed of the lake but a thick snowy crust of pure salt 


of so rock-like a hardness that nothing short of pick-axes will | 


splinter it into manageable blocks. At the time of this curious 
phenomenon men, women, and even children swarm over the 
whole surface, chopping away vigorously, and mining in fact at 
the inexhaustible store of salt which the sunshine with its silent 
but irresistible power has spread out at their feet. The sait not 
required for use or immediate despatch to the various markets, 
is heaped up above the high water mark of the lake into great 
Druidical masses, and there we are told on competent authority 
it speedily becomes so dense and hard that even the tropical 
rains of that region fail to dissolve it. It seems that the average 
of one of these remarkable crops is about 16,000 tons ; the cost- 
price to the trader, excluding, of course, transit dues, &c., is only 
134d. per maund, a maund being equal to 80lbs. The origin of 
the great Sambhur Lake is involved in mystery, but recent 
explorations in the Himalaya mountains have discovered similar 


sources for the Thibetian salt which is imported into various | 


northern Hindoo regions. 
that South of Rudok is a vast lake similar to the Sambhur called 
Rawanchaka, and East again of that is another of perhaps 
nearly equal extent called Chakchaka Thercare, also it is re- 


It appears from these explorations | 


puted in these elevated regions groups of similar salt lakes. 
All these discoveries point, we think, to the conclusion already 
reached by some geologists that even the stupendous awful 
Himalayas, the mightiest of all existing mountains, were once— 
bewildering cycles since—only a portion of the general bed of 
that ocean which alone, of all earth's physical features, main- 
tains for ever a changeless aspect. 


+ 


TWO BATCHES OF LOVE-SONNETS. 

Tue Sonnets of Spenser are much less read than those of 
Shakespeare; and perhaps deservedly so, For while the 
sonnets of the latter are almost equal in poetry to anything 
which he ever wrote, those of the former are, in a poetical light, 
decidedly inferior to the rest of his writings. Only in one par 
ticular are the sonnets of Spenser more agreeable to read than 
those of his great contemporary, and that is, in their perspicuity. 
To borrow a somewhat homely image, the sonnets of Shake- 
speare in their gorgeous, yet tasteful colouring, are like some 
magnificent Eastern fabric. Our eyes are almost dazzled with 
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its brilliance and its beauty. The longer we gaze the more we 
wonder at the instructive art which revels in combinations far 
beyond those taught in any of our western schools; but we can 
with difficulty trace the pattern, or explain to ourselves what the 
design was intended to represent. So, after fruitless efforts, we 
turn away with a sigh, and for the future are content to enjoy 
this ‘thing of beauty” without attempting to understand its 
meaning or the arrangement of its parts. So with Shakespeare ; 
gorgeous, brilliant as are his sonnets, studded as they are with 
unnumbered beauties, it must yet always be a drawback to our 
enjoyment of them, that we cannot decide without long study, 
whether they are addressed to man or woman, to youth or 
maturity,—whether their theme is love or only friendship. 

On the other hand, Spenser’s sonnets are the most transparent 
of all his writings. ‘There is none of the Allegory of the Faerie 
(Jueene, here. There is little either, of what we might rather 
have expected to find,—little of that mystic, high-toned, half- 
platonic, half-christian lore, which he employs so freely in the 
four Hymns to Earthly and Heavenly Love and Beauty. All 
here is most clear, so clear, so simple, as at times to verge on 
common place. There is no doubt either as to the person to 
whom these eighty and eight sonnets were addressed. They, as 
well as the Epithalamion, were addressed to the lady who soon 
became his wife; and this, and not their purely literary merit, is 
why we have chosen them for our theme to-day. Our object is 
to compare these eighty-eight which tell the story of the honour- 
able love of a brilliant poet and noble minded man, with the 
forty-four exquisite sonnets, the ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
ssuese,”’ in which a true poetess and peerless woman has poured 
out the history of her love to a poet almost worthy of her. 

Sickening, flavourless, mawkish stuff, the reader fed on the 
highly-seasoned productions of the present day will doubtless 
deem both these poems. The oldest, richest, rarest vintages 
will be poor and insipid to him whose palate requires to be 
excited by fiery ‘ cock-tails,” compounds, and American drinks. 

It is curious in comparing these two love-stories of over two 
centuries apart, to observe how the old, old story is ever the 
same. There is a wide difference between the advent or the 
birth of love in the man and inthe woman. The one is con- 
scious of his first desire, from the first he seeks consciously to 
possess his object; it is as his love grows that he becomes more 
diffident and abashed as he finds the worth of what he is win- 
ning. But to the woman, the words which tell her she is loved 
roll like an earthquake through her soul, her very joy is almost 
terror; she half refuses entrance within her heart to the guest 
so divine and yet so terrible. She would almost fain thrust him 
from her, as in ‘ Sonnets V. from the Portuguese ” we read : 


‘** Stand further off then! go.” 
And in V1, 


**Go from me.” 


Hardly can she believe her joy, and must be slowly won to give 
it full return. Then mark how each of these two gifted ones, 
crowned with all wealth of intellect and fancy, how, when they 
feel love's mastery, they abase themselves before their lovers. She 
falls down from the first, and only seems by slow degrees to 
raise herself and dare to turn her face up to her lover's eyes. 
He, only as love deepens in his heart, grows evermore more 
humble, until the mere conceits of the early sonnets give way to 


the real humility of the LXVIth and LXXXIInd. 


** To all those happy blessings, which ye have 
With plenteous hand by heaven upon you thrown ; 
‘This one disparagement they to you gave, 
‘That ye your love lent to so mean a one. 
Ye, whose high worths surpassing paragon 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 
Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 
Why did he stoup unto so lowly state?” 


But hers—we can hardly believe it as we read—we should 
almost open our eyes in wonderment had we not so many 
examples (and one of her the highest in position in these realms) 


of the self-forgetfulness and utter humility of all true love. 
Again and again is this the theme of her earlier sonnets. 
Il. 
‘* What hast thou to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at me, 
A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree ?”’ 


And the IXth, beginning— 





** Can it be right to give what I can give ?” 
O my fears, 
That this can scarce be right! We are not peers, 
So to be lovers—” 

And the cure for this self abasement, which in these most 
poetic natures (and almost all have some poetic fire in them 
which love strikes out), have above all the cure of this undue 
self-abasement, which is caused solely by idealizing the object 
loved, the projecting forth and clothing him or her with all the 
wealth and holiness of whatever is best and purest in their own 
heart—the cure for this—the phases of its convalescence are 
ever the same. It is the sentiment of the priceless worth of 
love which ever comes at last. True love may be humble, may 
stoop, but can never degrade itself, or be false to its own high 
nature. It has, as Milton says, ‘‘ the conscience of its worth.’ 
Hence these words, soon afterwards, of her that was so lowly. 


xX. 
** Yet, love, mere love, is beautiful indeed 
And worthy of acceptation. 
There’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest.” 


And in the XIth— 


** And therefore if to love can be desert, 
I am not all unworthy.” 

There is nothing that seems to puzzle a mere fop or a fribble, 
and at the same time to conduce to his ill-success with noble- 
hearted women, so much as the fact that they do not are for 
empty compliments, and that personal compliments are often 
considered almost as affronts by them. ‘Thus when true and 
noble love demands the reason of its loving or being loved, it 
very often cannot tell why. The truer, the purer, the more 
exalted it is, the greater difficulty it has todo so. It is not at 
once that it reasons out to itself the fact that love will have love 
only. Spenser seems to have tried hard, after the fashion of his 
time, to make out that he loved his bride only for her beauty, 
but as his love grows, he unconsciously gives himself the lie. 
But in the LXXIXth we read— 

** Men call you fayre, and you doe credit it, 
For that your selfe ye daily such doe see: 
But the trew fayre, that is the gentle wit, 
And vertuous mind, is much more praysd of me :”’ 
He finds that what delights him above all is what Tennyson has 
so well called 
“* Heart-affluence in discursive talk 


From household fountains never dry.” “* In Memoriam.” — 


So Spenser says of his love’s discourse, as compared with her 
other excellences. 


** The rest be works of Nature’s wonderment ; 


But this the worke of harts astonishment.” Sonnet Ixxxi. 


If we turn to Mrs. Browning’s XIVth Sonnet, we see what it 

is such a woman wants to be loved for, and how. 
** If thou must love me, let it be for nought 

Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 

* I love her for her smile—her look—her way 

Of speaking gently,—for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day.’— 

lor these things in themselves, Belovéd, may 

Be changed, or change for thee,—and love, so wrought, 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry,— 

A creature might forget to weep, who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 

Thou may’st love on, through love’s eternity. 
Somewhat in the same way in her novel of “‘Clemencia,” F. 
Caballero makes her heroine test her two lovers; by asking 
| each, ‘‘What makes you love me?” ‘Your incomparable 
| beauty,” answers the one. But the true lover replies, “lor 
| everything ; and because you are you.” ‘ But,” says the lady 
to tease him, “‘is it my face which pleases you? Are my feelings 
in sympathy with yours? Or are my opinions so seductive to 
you?” 

“Not a bit of it, Clemencia; your face, your feelings, your 
opinions please me because they are yours. Should you lose 
your beauty, your talents, your lively and poetic sensibility: I, 
Clemencia | would love you the same, I would love you if you 
were mad. I would love you if you were dead—as I loved you 
when I had no hope.” 

** This is to be loved, and this is happiness, said Clemencia.” 
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But lovers are not always on their stilts, though they do in 
general wear pretty high-heeled shoes. They have their pretty 
plays and charming secrets. We get a glimpse of some. How 
delicious the two sonnets, XVIII. and XIX., of Mrs. Browning, 
which tell of the exchange of locks of hair! Ah, my fast young 
ladies, whose flirtations are numbered by your balls, or at least 
by your seasons, and tiny portions of whose locks are in the 
pocketbooks of half your male acquaintance, would it not be 
almost worth while to abstain from such dangerous sport, to be 
able to say this to the one who captures you at last >— 


**T never gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, dearest, except this to thee— 
Take it thou—finding pure, from all those years, 
The kiss my mother left here when she died.” 


Perhaps it was not the fashion for ladies to bestow their 
ringlets on their cavaliers in Elizabeth's time; at any rate, 
Spenser makes no boast of having received one from his 
Elizabeth. But in both our poets we may read the history of 
the first kiss, indeed of the first three in Mrs. Browning. 


Unfortunately, Spenser's Sonnet on this theme—the LXIVth—: 


is one of the most commonplace of all. The lady tells her 


story much more prettily. 
XXXVIIIL. 

‘“‘ First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 
And ever since, it grew more clean and white, 
Slow to world greetings, quick with its ‘ Oh, list,’ 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my sight, 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 
That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded dowa 
In perfect, purple state ; since when, indeed, 
I have been proud and said, ‘ My love, my own.’” 

People have an idea that really talented and superior women, 
the queens and empresses of their sex, cannot, and do not, love 
as, or as well as, other women do. Utterly false is this. 
Quite opposite to these is the hard, cold, cynical woman, who 
has starved her heart to feed an imaginary intellect, and to 
foster her self-conceit, and who, like an emasculated man, 
looks in gloomy spiteful envy on the pleasures and happiness 
which she cannot understand, and will not share. It is not 
always the smaller natures that are like that most loveable and 
loving wife in ‘‘In Memoriam,” who “ knows but matters of the 
house ;”’ who says, ‘‘I cannot understand: I love;” it is not 
always these who love the best. It is rather the richly dowered 
one, in heart, and soul, and intellect, who has the most to give. 

Where these great qualities are evenly balanced, a woman 
may have been called a blue, or a book-worm, or strong-minded, 
may have bleared her eyes, or thinned her hair by study, and 
her heart be still full of richest love, and she may have more to 
give than all other to the one who can awaken her love. Such 
women sometimes love, and, through long years of wedded life, 
almost worship men palpably inferior to themselves in intellect, 
if not in character. We cannot think of Mrs. Browning as 
being to her husband at all like Tennyson's Isabel : 


‘A leaning and upbearing parasite, 
Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite, 
With cluster’d flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit bunches leaning on each other.” 


But what a wealth of love she flings over him! how she clothes 
him with her own perfections! So it is with such wealthy 
natures, they deck with their own priceless jewelry the man they 
love, and then fall down and worship their own fair handy work. 
And these women too—strange it is—when they love, they love 
not only as well, but they love as—like—just exactly after the 
same fashion as—the warm-hearted domestic little matron does, 
only, perhaps, they can express it a little better. They like to 
be told, ‘‘ I love thee.” 
\XI. 
“ Say over again, and yet once over again 

That thou dost love. ‘Though the word repeated 

Should seem ‘a cuckoo song.’ 

Say thou dost love me, love me, love me—toll 

The silver iterance !—only minding dear, 

To love me also in silence with thy soul.” 
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again, especially the letter in secret ecstasy of Sonnet XXVIII. 
They like to hear their old fond name— 
** Yes, call me by my pet name! let me hear 
The name I used to run at when a child.”"—xxxu. 


For all their fame and glory and delights of art and intellect 
they would not miss— 


* Home talk and blessing and the common kiss 
That comes to each in turn, nor count it strange.” —Xxxv. 


And so with the men. Spenser in his sonnets, just because 
they are so true, forgets his allegories. The only one almost in 
the whole eighty-eight sonnets which treats of allegory is the 
playful LXXIst, and here it is the lady that suggests it :— 

“*T joy to see how, in your drawen work, 

Your selfe unto the Bee ye doe compare : 

And me unto the Spyder, that doth lurke 

In close awayt, to catch her unaware: 

Right so your selfe were caught in cunning snare 

Of a deare foe, and thralled to his love ; 

In whose streight bands ye now captived are 

So firmely that ye never may remove. 

But as your worke is woven all about 

With woodbynd flowers and fragrant Eglantine j 

So sweet your prison you in time shall prove, 

With many deare delights bedeckd fyne. 
And all thenceforth eternal peace shall be 
Betweene the Spyder and the gentle Bee.” 


In both these noble hearts love was a true purifier. They 
feared not to take it with them even when their soul bowed in 
the presence of their God. Read Spencer's Easter offering to 
his love :— 

LXVIIL. 
“* Most glorious Lord of lyfe! that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin; 
And having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 
This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin; 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest dy, 
Being with thy deare blood clene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity! 
And that thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love thee for the same again ; 
And for thy sake, that all lyke deare didst buy, 
With love may one another entertayne ! 
So let us love, deare Love, lyke as we ought : 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught.”’ 


Where Mrs. Browning enshrined her love may be judged 
from the close of sonnet II. 


** And when I sue - 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 


In what a blaze of passionate purity we seem to stand while 
we read the XLII Ird: 


*‘ How do I love thee? Let me count the ways, 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right: 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 
I love thee with the passion put.to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose $ 
With my lost saints.—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life !—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 

There may not be so much of religious phraseology in Mrs. 
Browning's sonnets, as in some of Spencer's, but we think we 
are not wrong in saying that pious-hearted as Spencer evidently 
was, her sonnets excel his in true purity and piety, as much as 
they do in depth of feeling, and in real passion. He scatters 
painted flowers and sparkling tinsel freely over his, but the 
flowers and real gold are carved and beaten into the very sub- 


stance of hers, 
Pretty is the ‘“envoi” (the last sonnet), with which Mrs. 


Browning sends her flowers of poetry to husband in return for 


“* Many flowers 
Plucked in the garden, all the summer through 
And winter.” 


But Spencer sends his bride a finer one. He wedded ina 


| stormy time, and all his bridal gifts were lost: so he sent his 
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its brilliance and its beauty. The longer we gaze the more we 
wonder at the instructive art which revels in combinations far 
beyond those taught in any of our western schools; but we can 
with difficulty trace the pattern, or explain to ourselves what the 
design was intended to represent. So, after fruitless efforts, we 
turn away with a sigh, and for the future are content to enjoy 
this “thing of beauty” without attempting to understand its 
meaning or the arrangement of its parts. So with Shakespeare ; 
gorgeous, brilliant as are his sonnets, studded as they are with 
unnumbered beauties, it must yet always be a drawback to our 
enjoyment of them, that we cannot decide without long study, 
whether they are addressed to man or woman, to youth or 
maturity,—whether their theme is love or only friendship. 

On the other hand, Spenser’s sonnets are the most transparent 
of all his writings. ‘There is none of the Allegory of the Faerie 
Queene, here. There is little either, of what we might rather 
have expected to find,—little of that mystic, high-toned, half- 
platonic, half-christian lore, which he employs so freely in the 
four Hymns to Earthly and Heavenly Love and Beauty. All 
here is most clear, so clear, so simple, as at times to verge on 
common place. There is no doubt either as to the person to 
whom these eighty and eight sonnets were addressed. They, as 
well as the Epithalamion, were addressed to the lady who soon 
became his wife; and this, and not their purely literary merit, is 
why we have chosen them for our theme to-day. Our object is 
to compare these eighty-eight which tell the story of the honour- 
able love of a brilliant poet and noble minded man, with the 
forty-four exquisite sonnets, the “Sonnets from the Portu- 
gruese,” in which a true poetess and peerless woman has poured 
out the history of her love to a poet almost worthy of her. 

Sickening, flavourless, mawkish stuff, the reader fed on the 
highly-seasoned productions of the present day will doubtless 
deem both these poems. The oldest, richest, rarest vintages 
will be poor and insipid to him whose palate requires to be 
excited by fiery “ cock-tails,” compounds, and American drinks. 

It is curious in comparing these two love-stories of over two 
centuries apart, to observe how the old, old story is ever the 
same. ‘There is a wide difference between the advent or the 
birth of love in the man and inthe woman. The one is con- 
scious of his first desire, from the first he seeks consciously to 
possess his object; it is as his love grows that he becomes more 
diffident and abashed as he finds the worth of what he is win- 
ning. But to the woman, the words which tell her she is loved 
roll like an earthquake through her soul, her very joy is almost 
terror; she half refuses entrance within her heart to the guest 
so divine and yet so terrible. She would almost fain thrust him 
from her, as in ‘‘ Sonnets V. from the Portuguese ” we read : 


** Stand further off then! go.” 
And in VI., 


**Go from me.” 


Hardly can she believe her joy, and must be slowly won to give 
it full return. Then mark how each of these two gifted ones, 
crowned with all wealth of intellect and fancy, how, when they 
feel love's mastery, they abase themselves before their lovers. She 
falls down from the first, and only seems by slow degrees to 
raise herself and dare to turn her face up to her lover’s eyes. 
He, only as love deepens in his heart, grows evermore more 
humble, until the mere conceits of the early sonnets give way to 


the real humility of the LXVIth and LXXXIInd. 


** To all those happy blessings, which ye have 
With plenteous hand by heaven upon you thrown ; 
This one disparagement they to you gave, 
‘That ye your love lent to so mean a one. 
Ye, whose high worths surpassing paragon 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 
Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 
Why did he stoup unto so lowly state?” 
But hers—we can hardly believe it as we read—we should 
almost open our eyes in wonderment had we not so many 
examples (and one of her the highest in position in these realms) 
of the self-forgetfulness and utter humility of all true love. 
Again and again is this the theme of her earlier sonnets. 
Ill. 
* What hast thou to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at me, 
A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree ?” 


And the IXth, beginning— 





** Can it be right to give what I can give ?” 
O my fears, 
That this can scarce be right! We are not peers, 
So to be lovers—” 

And the cure for this self abasement, which in these most 
poetic natures (and almost all have some poetic fire in them 
which love strikes out), have above all the cure of this undue 
self-abasement, which is caused solely by idealizing the object 
loved, the projecting forth and clothing him or her with all the 
wealth and holiness of whatever is best and purest in their own 
heart—the cure for this—the phases of its convalescence are 
ever the same. It is the sentiment of the priceless worth of 
love which ever comes at last. True love may be humble, may 
stoop, but can never degrade itself, or be false to its own high 
nature. It has, as Milton says, ‘‘ the conscience of its worth.’’ 
Hence these words, soon afterwards, of her that was so lowly. 

x. 
* Yet, love, mere love, is beautiful indeed 
And worthy of acceptation. 
There’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest.” 


And in the XIth— 


‘* And therefore if to love can be desert, 
I am not all unworthy.” 

There is nothing that seems to puzzle a mere fop or a fribble, 
and at the same time to conduce to his ill-success with noble- 
hearted women, so much as the fact that they do not are for 
empty compliments, and that personal compliments are often 
considered almost as affronts by them. Thus when true and 
noble love demands the reason of its loving or being loved, it 
very often cannot tell why. The truer, the purer, the more 
exalted it is, the greater difficulty it has todo so. It is not at 
once that it reasons out to itself the fact that love will have love 
only. Spenser seems to have tried hard, after the fashion of his 
time, to make out that he loved his bride only for her beauty, 
but as his love grows, he unconsciously gives himself the lie. 
But in the LXXIXth we read— 

‘* Men call you fayre, and you doe credit it, 
For that your selfe ye daily such doe see: 
But the trew fayre, that is the gentle wit, 
And vertuous mind, is much more praysd of me :” 
He finds that what delights him above all is what Tennyson has 
so well called 
‘“* Heart-affluence in discursive talk 


From household fountains never dry.” “ In Memoriam.’ — 


So Spenser says of his love's discourse, as compared with her 
other excellences. 


‘* The rest be works of Nature’s wonderment ; 
But this the worke of harts astonishment.” Sonnet Ixxxi. 


If we turn to Mrs. Browning’s XIVth Sonnet, we see what it 

is such a woman wants to be loved for, and how. 
** If thou must love me, let it be for nought 

Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 

‘I love her for her smile—her look—her way 

Of speaking gently,—for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day.’— 

For these things in themselves, Belovéd, may 

Be changed, or change for thee,—and love, so wrought, 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry,— 

A creature might forget to weep, who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 

Thou may’st love on, through love's eternity. 
Somewhat in the same way in her novel of ‘*Clemencia,” I’. 
Caballero makes her heroine test her two lovers; by asking 
each, ‘‘What makes you love me?” ‘Your incomparable 
beauty,” answers the one. But the true lover replies, “ For 
everything ; and because you are you.”’ ‘ But,” says the lady 
to tease him, ‘‘is it my face which pleases you? Are my feelings 
in sympathy with yours? Or are my opinions so seductive to 
you ?” 

‘Not a bit of it, Clemencia; your face, your feelings, your 
opinions please me because they are yours. Should you lose 
your beauty, your talents, your lively and poetic sensibility: I, 
Clemencia I would love you the same, I would love you if you 
were mad. I would love you if you were dead—as I loved you 
when I had no hope.” 

“This is to be loved, and this is happiness, said Clemencia.” 
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Her true lover can no more analyse his love to her, than a girl 
thinks why she loves the mother she adores. 

But lovers are not always on their stilts, though they do in 
general wear pretty high-heeled shoes. They have their pretty 
plays and charming secrets. We get a glimpse of some. How 
delicious the two sonnets, XVIII. and XIX., of Mrs. Browning, 
which tell of the exchange of locks of hair! Ah, my fast young 
ladies, whose flirtations are numbered by your balls, or at least 
by your seasons, and tiny portions of whose locks are in the 
pocketbooks of half your male acquaintance, would it not be 
almost worth while to abstain from such dangerous sport, to be 
able to say this to the one who captures you at last ?— 


**T never gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, dearest, except this to thee— 
Take it thou—finding pure, from all those years, 
The kiss my mother left here when she died.” 


Perhaps it was not the fashion for ladies to bestow their 
ringlets on their cavaliers in Elizabeth’s time; at any rate, 
Spenser makes no boast of having received one from his 
Elizabeth. But in both our poets we may read the history of 
the first kiss, indeed of the first three in Mrs. Browning. 


Unfortunately, Spenser’s Sonnet on this theme—the LXIVth—: 


is one of the most commonplace of all. The lady tells her 


story much more prettily. 
XXXVIII. 

“ First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 
And ever since, it grew more clean and white, 
Slow to world greetings, quick with its ‘Oh, list,’ 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my sight, 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 
That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state ; since when, indeed, 
I have been proud and said, ‘ My love, my own.’” 

People have an idea that really talented and superior women, 
the queens and empresses of their sex, cannot, and do not, love 
as, or as well as, other women do. Utterly false is this. 
Quite opposite to these is the hard, cola, cynical woman, who 
has starved her heart to feed an imaginary intellect, and to 
foster her self-conceit, and who, like an emasculated man, 
looks in gloomy spiteful envy on the pleasures and happiness 
which she cannot understand, and will not share. It is not 
always the smaller natures that are like that most loveable and 
loving wife in ‘‘In Memoriam,” who “ knows but matters of the 
house ;’’ who says, “(I cannot understand: I love;” it is not 
always these who love the best. It is rather the richly dowered 
one, in heart, and soul, and intellect, who has the most to give. 

Where these great qualities are evenly balanced, a woman 
may have been called a blue, or a book-worm, or strong-minded, 
may have bleared her eyes, or thinned her hair by study, and 
her heart be still full of richest love, and she may have more to 
give than all other to the one who can awaken her love. Such 
women sometimes love, and, through long years of wedded life, 
almost worship men palpably inferior to themselves in intellect, 
if not in character. We cannot think of Mrs. Browning as 
being to her husband at all like Tennyson's Isabel : 


‘A leaning and upbearing parasite, 
Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite, 
With cluster’d flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit bunches leaning on each other.” 


But what a wealth of love she flings over him! how she ciothes 
him with her own perfections! So it is with such wealthy 
natures, they deck with their own priceless jewelry the man they 
love, and then fall down and worship their own fair handy work. 
And these women too—strange it is—when they love, they love 
not only as well, but they love as—like—just exactly after the 
same fashion as—the warm-hearted domestic little matron does, 
only, perhaps, they can express it a little better. They like to 
be told, ‘‘ I love thee.”’ 
XXI. 
** Say over again, and yet once over again 
That thou dost love. Though the word repeated 


Should seem ‘a cuckoo song.’ 

Say thou dost love me, love me, love me—toll 
The silver iterance !—only minding dear, 

To love me also in silence with thy soul.” 
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They love to keep his letters, and read them over again and 
again, especially the letter in secret ecstasy of Sonnet XXVIII. 
They like to hear their old fond name— 

“Yes, call me by my pet name! let me hear 
The name I used to run at when a child.” —xxxm. 


For all their fame and glory and delights of art and intellect 
they would not miss— 


“Home talk and blessing and the common kiss 
That comes to each in turn, nor count it strange.’’—Xxxv. 


And so with the men. Spenser in his sonnets, just because 
they are so true, forgets his allegories. The only one almost in 
the whole eighty-eight sonnets which treats of allegory is the 
playful LXXIst, and here it is the lady that suggests it :— 

“I joy to see how, in your drawen work, 

Your selfe unto the Bee ye doe compare : 

And me unto the Spyder, that doth lurke 

In close awayt, to catch her unaware: 

Right so your selfe were caught in cunning snare 

Of a deare foe, and thralled to his love; 

In whose streight bands ye now captived are 

So firmely that ye never may remove. 

But as your worke is woven all about 

With woodbynd flowers and fragrant Eglantine j 

So sweet your prison you in time shall prove, 

With many deare delights bedeckd fyne. 
And all thenceforth eternal peace shall be 
Betweene the Spyder and the gentle Bee.”’ 


In both these noble hearts love was a true purifier. They 
feared not to take it with them even when their sou! bowed in 
the presence of their God. Read Spencer's Easter offering to 
his love :— 

LXVIII, 
“* Most glorious Lord of lyfe! that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin ; 
And having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 
This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin; 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest dy, 
Being with thy deare blood clene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity! 
And that thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love thee for the same again ; 
And for thy sake, that all lyke deare didst buy, 
With love may one another entertayne ! 
So let us love, deare Love, lyke as we ought : 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught.”’ 


Where Mrs. Browning enshrined her love may be judged 
from the close of sonnet II. 
“ And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 


In what a blaze of passionate purity we seem to stand while 

we read the XLII Ird: 

“* How do I love thee? Let me count the ways, 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right : 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 
I love thee with the passion put-to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints.—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life !—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 

There may not be so much of religious phraseology in Mrs. 
Browning's sonnets, as in some of Spencer's, but we think we 
are not wrong in saying that pious-hearted as Spencer evidently 
was, her sonnets excel his in true purity and piety, as much as 
they do in depth of feeling, and in real passion. He scatters 
painted flowers and sparkling tinsel freely over his, but the 
flowers and real gold are carved and beaten into the very sub- 
stance of hers. 

Pretty is the “‘envoi” (the last sonnet), with which Mrs. 
Browning sends her flowers of poetry to husband in return for 

“* Many flowers 
Plucked in the garden, all the summer through 
And winter.” . 
But Spencer sends his bride a finer one. He wedded ina 


| stormy time, and all his bridal gifts were lost: so he sent his 
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bride the Epithalamion, better than any ee his sonnets, and 
which is one ef the few marriage songs of all time worth the 
perusal of a third person. He addressed it thus :— 


** Song! made in licu of many ornaments 
With which my love should duly have been dect, 
Which cutting off through hasty accidents, 
Ye would not stay your dew time to expect. 
But promist both to recompens: 
Be unto her a goodly ornament, 
And for short time an endless moniment !”’ 








a strenuous endeavour to obtain the sanction of the ‘Legislature 
to a scheme whereby its liability to compensate the represen- 


| tatives of persons killed by accidents of any kind whatever, 


should be strictly limited. This highly economic plan was 
admirably elaborated, conveniently classified, so that, if we 
remember rightly, the utmost sum that could be claimed on 
account of a third class passenger slain by even the grossest 
blundering of the Company’s officers, was to be £100. Happily, 
we think, this really revolting attempt on the Company’s part to 


| become, for their own selfish interests, the auctioneers of 


| human life, met with the utmost decided opposition, and very 


a oe - 


THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY AND 
ITS PERILS. 





Ir may be in the recollection of our readers that some years 
‘igo a certain Railway Company made itself conspicuous by 





SUNSET ON 


meeting convened at the Law Institute, Chancery Lane, for the 
purpose of considering the proposals of the Executive Com- 
mittee for forming a Railway Travellers’ Protection Society. 
At the meeting in question, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol moved ‘* That this meeting approves of the formation 


of the Rail way Travellers’ Protection Society, upon the basis 
of the prospectus and rules now produced, and pledges itself to 


use its best endeavour to promote the success of the Society.” 
rhat such an association should at last be formed, is certainly 
only what we have long looked for, although it may be too 
much, perhaps, to anticipate much practical benefit for the 
public thence. What some of our grimly facetious contempo- 
raries call the “ railway accident season,” has, however, set in 


severely, and when we remember how many and earnest have 


been the solemn admonitions of innumerable-coroners’ juries 


to the various Railway Companies of the kingdom, it does 
seem high time that the public sought in some organisation of 


its awn that reasonable degree of security it is surely entitled 


It is not our present intention to expatiate, however, on the 


sphere, the possibilities, and the prospects of the society alluded 


| wisely was never pushed to an issue. The mere fact, however, 


of such a scheme being proposed, should warn the public 
what may be expected from a Railway Company, and put every 
one on guard to resist to the utmost of his power any future 
attempt that may be made to shirk the only consequences of 
blundering that Railway Directors appear to dread. We observe 
that recently the Duke of Manchester presided at a public 





THE NILE, 


to above, nor to shock our readers by sketching the various 
scenes of English railway carnage during the past year. Our 
purpose is of a much more limited character and refers only to 
that which immediately concerns directly, or indirectly, every 
denizen in or near London—the Metropolitan Railway. 
Considering the general character of the line, the almost per- 
fect freedom from goods’ traffic, the comparative simplicity of 
the working, and the extraordinary popularity suddenly attained, 
it might be well supposed that here at least railway directors 
would be charmed into something like a really benevolent care- 
fulness for the public they carried, and would strive hard to 
render the Metropolitan line the one model railway in the king- 
dom. ‘Those, however, who are compelled to use this railway 
habitually—and their number is myriad—know well how defec- 
tive, inconvenient, distressing, injurious, and perilous many of 
the arrangements are; they know, too, how successfully the 
company calculates on the brevity of each journey and the thank- 
fulness of the passenger at its end—as conditions rendering 
complaint feeble and infrequent. If however we go into detail, 
we shall first find that speed, i.e. the saving of but a few 
minutes of time, is in general the sole reason why people con- 





sent to be borne through the poisonous atmosphere of the dark 
and normally dangerous tunnels. The delay so common in 
obtaining tickets at the inconvenient booking places is constantly 
depriving people of all the advantages the railway offers, 
whereas the company, if really desirous to sincerely serve the 


public, could entirely overcome the difficulty by selling their | 
especially in hot weather, can only be regarded as the result of 


tickets after the manner of postage stamps at all times and in 
all quantities, so that a passenger might take his half-dozen or 
so to use them ad libitum. To timid, ailing, sick persons, to 
ladies and children, the comforts thus afforded would be extreme, 
and as a certain per-centage of the tickets thus sold in advance 
would, we may be sure, never be presented, the company would 


Se 
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be a gainer by its courtesy. Many people, too, no doubt, when 
friends or relatives left their houses, would, were these tickets 
sold like postage stamps, present them at parting; and on the 
whole it cannot be doubted that thereby the traffic would be 
practically augmented. 

Then as to the horrible crowding of third-class carriages that, 


a policy for endeavouring to persuade all but the most brutal 
and dirty from using any but second or first-class carriages. 
Happily, indeed, as a cynic would say, should any serious or 
fatal accident occur on one of these frequent occasions, the com- 
pensation claims to be met may induce the framing of rules 


THE DENTIST. 


more fitting for human beings and less applicable to sheep or 
pigs. 

Touching the platforms, the gulf of death—narrow though it 
be—still awaits every passenger at least twice during the 
journey, and this, notwithstanding the repeated exhortations of 
coroners and their juries, and several of the most harrowing 
accidents conceivable. In a line like the Metropolitan, indeed, 
it would be practicable to make the footboard of every train on 
entering a station continuously coincident with the platform, 
while by. letting the ends of every carriage overlap so as to join, 
while leaving space between for the couplings, it would become 
physically impossible for any person to get between the wheels 
and the edge of the platform. Those who entered or left trains 
in motion might be hurled down violently, but they could not be 
subjected to the awful death that has already befallen so many 
railway travellers. 

Then, again, why should the interiors of even the third-class 
carriages be so fitted as to aggravate the shock whenever an 


| accident occurs? Sometimes the partition is so ingeniously 
contrived, that it must ensure the concussion of every one's 
skull resting against it, when even a straw-stuffed bolster 
running across from window to window would often almost 
wholly neutralise the severity of the collision when one hap- 
pened, and in the worst cases frequently substitute severe for 
fatal injuries. The extremities of every train, too, should be by 
act of Parliament adequately protected, and under no circum- 
stances should a carriage full of unhappy third-class passengers 
be converted into a mere buffer for the benefit of the superior 
classes. By a simple arrangement of cork, india rubber, or 
similar elastic substances, it would be quite easy to render each 
end of every train comparatively impregnable to “‘ telescoping " 

| whenever another was driven against it, and thus the companies 
would be relieved from the existing charge under which they 
rest of valuing the life of a third-class at less than that of a first- 
class passenger. No doubt, wherever human life is involved, 

| the considerations affecting its sanctity should be altogether 
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absolute, and never comparative, but unfortunately the practice | that iain the cadiad of the late German invasion of France, 
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is very different, and it is a pity that juries in their verdicts over | the perfume manufacturers of the werld-—and they are not at all 
railway compensation cases do not seek for a time to serve sys- | numerous—passed through a time of the greatest anxiety, for 


tematically the cause of humanity, by practically declaring that 
the question of class has nothing to do with the value of the life 
that may have been sacrificed. But among the special perils of 


the Metropolitan Railway, should be particularly noted the fact | 
the systematic and profitable growth of flowers as articles of 


that at several points, as at Latimer Road, and Edgware Road 
trains cross each other's paths scissors fashion, and where as in 
the latter case this is done in a serpentine part of the tunnel, the 
most terrible result may be anticipated—if only by lapse of time. 
Going into Farringdon Street from King’s Cross, every one 
must have been struck with the perilous crossing over the rail- 
wa,. passing beneath, and if every passenger knew how 
suddenly one flaw in any wheel while passing might convert the 
train into an awful mass of obliterated humanity, the necessity 
for securely arching over the lower lines would be fully appre- 
ciated. 

That these peculiar tunnels have hitherto been free from any 
wholesale catastrophe, is happily true, but accidents are being 
just averted daily, and it must be remembered that the rolling 
stock is still comparatively new and sound. It is well known to 
mechanicians that two bodies rapidly passing near each other 
have a tendency to collide, and it is this tendency that caused a 
defective wheel in one of the carriages of a long train to give 
way some years since on an English railway just as another 
train rushed by, and as a result both were awfully wrecked. In 
a tunnel it is hard to conceive the horrors of such a scene, and 
yet such a disaster is of no unlikely occurrence amid a traffic 
like that of the Metropolitan Railway. Had ¢wo tunnels been 
built at first, a great source of danger would have been effec- 
tually eliminated, and the constant passage of train after train in 
the same direction would have also ensured good ventilation. 
This, however, cannot now be but by fortifying the extremities 
of every train, adopting really continuous, and with regard to 
the platforms coincident footboards, and stuffing every carriage, 
at least where the head of the passenger may be presumed to rest, 
very considerable sources of danger would be entirely removed. 
As to crossing the lines of other trains we can only say this—it 
should be a principle with every Board of Railway Directors 
that certain classes of accidents must never be risked even in the 
slightest degree at all. That a train going out or coming in to 
Edgware Road, perhaps, crowded in the morning or evening, 
could first cut through and then grind up carriage by carriage 
against the tunnel wall another train coming in the opposite 
direction, indicates of itself something fearfully wrong. It is 
vain to talk of elaborate signalling, of the practical impossibility 
of such a catastrophe, the thing might be, and if it once happened, 
it would appear in terrible distinctness what awful folly it was to 
encounter such a fate for the sake of gaining a few minutes— 
possibly a few pence per day—by abandoning the omnibus for 
the underground railway. Doubtless some of the railway’s 
representatives will remind us that the public object to changing, 
and that the present condition of the St. John’s Wood Branch 
exemplifies this well. Of course there are people combining 
folly and selfishness in the intensest degree, but we cannot 
imagine that many of those who once understood the risk— 
remote though it be—that they perhaps daily run when they 
pass say to Kensington right in front of the rails down which a 
Westminster train is rushing from the branch tunnel, would 
object to change at Praed Street, walk under a crowded way to 
emerge at Edgware Road to take the first train passing through. 
It is impossible to deal here thoroughly with this question; 
there remains only to express the earnest hope that no disaster 

eclipsing even that of Abergele—may come with ghastly 
abruptness to point what will probably appear to many who read 
them idle and foolish alarms. 


+ 


FLOWER FARMING AND PERFUME 
MANUFACTURING. 

Ar present, with some unimportant exceptions, France has 
a virtual monopoly of flower-production as articles of commerce. 
Some notion of the colossal character of this monopoly may 
be obtained from the fact that the following is an average crop 
of flowers grown annually at Cannes :—Orange blossoms, 


1,475,000 lbs. ; roses, 530,000 lbs. ; jasmine, 100,000 lbs. ; violets, 
75,000 Ibs. ; casia, 45,000 lbs. ; geranium, 30,000 lbs. ; tuberose, 
30,000 Ibs.; and so on. 


Now it may not be generally known 


their very existence was threatened. Had that invasion, indeed, 


rolled south, the whole of this important industry must have 





been utterly ruined! Considering all this, it seems strange that 
the obvious advantages offered by the Australian colonies for 


commerce has never yet to any great extent been indulged in, 
although the success wherewith oranges have been cultivated in 
Victoria might have long since pointed the way to such a 
course. The orange is easily cultivated, yields 25 lbs. weight 
annually of blossoms, its flowers give 40 oz. of otto, worth 3s. 
an ounce, and where the fruit cannot be sold it serves as excel- 
lent food for cattle. Mr. Charles Piesse, brother to Dr. Piesse, 
was formerly Secretary for Western Australia, and but for his 
death flower-farms would, we believe, have been established in, 
at least, that portion of the colonies. All who have lived in 
Australia know well how exceedingly favourable the climate and 
soil generally are for the prolific production of flowers, while the 
exceeding cheapness of land, and the simplicity of the industry 
itself, renders it, one would imagine, extremely tempting, even 
to the smallest capitalist. It is familiar to all how great an 
effect for good the gold discoveries exercised, by attracting 
population and capital to places which, but for gold mines, 
would perhaps have been even now deserted. Who can doubt 
that were flower-farming on a large scale to be fairly commenced 
in Australia, it would also give its own special impetus to popu- 
lation and industry by opening up new centres of reproductive 
activity? Astothe labour difficulty, it must be remembered 
that if labour in France, as far as flower-farming is concerned, 
is cheap, there rent is high, while in Australia the reverse is 
the case, while labour is becoming less and less scarce. In 
such a genial climate, naturally so well adapted for producing 
flowers, fewer hands would be required, too, than in the Old 
World. Bearing in mind, then, the immense and increasing 
value of the perfumery trade, the very great number of persons 
employed, directly or indirectly, in the manufacture, the world- 

wide nature of its ramifications, and the fact that at present 
England has, practically, a monopoly of all high-class perfumery 
trade, it is clear that, could Australians be induced to embrace 
this new and promising industry heartily, and invest therein but 
a moderate capital, the trade of the colonies, great as it now is, 
would receive a most important impulse and expansion. Then, 
as is always the case at such times, a thousand kindred resources 
would also be developed, to the benefit of both Australia and 
England. 

So much for flower farming. The following brief account of 
perfume manufacturing as practised in England, may interest 
some of our readers, at all events, the ladies. Great as are the 
powers of the mineral and animal kingdoms, relatively those of 
the vegetable world are far greater. Electric discharges, earth. 
quakes, and even volcanic eruptions, yield as instances of 
power to that inherent in the acorn, whence comes the oak, and 
even this yields in its turn to that singular, subtle property, 
enabling a single flower to send its perfume far and wide, 
without, so far as our knowledge can ascertain, losing a fraction 
of its weight in the continuous effort. The allium ursinum, for 
example, draws by its chemical apparatus from its surrounding 
circumstances, carbon and hydrogen, while who can contem- 
plate a lily of the valley without wondering how its delicate 
blossoms can have wrought the common light of day into such 
exquisite tints, and the common air we breathe, into such 
heavenly fragrance? From the earliest ages the selection of 
agreeable odours has been rightly reckoned among the most 
refining of luxuries. In a civilised state human enjoyment and 
comfort greatly depend upon the presence of pleasing per- 
fumes, and so soon as man perceived the possibility of imitating 
nature and producing himself scents to rival hers, so soon did 


| the preparation of perfumes become an important part of 


| human industry. By means of its leaves, stalk, and root, the 
| plant draws from the earth and air those chemicals conferring 





on it a distinctive odour; we have here the prototype of the 
first perfume laboratory. English perfume as an art, dates 
from within about a century since, when advancing knowledge 
highly developed physiological science, and profound chemical 
skill, were first brought to bear upon the great problem of how 
to convey into any and every part of the world all that is most 
exquisite in natural scents. 

It was on all these accounts, with great interest, that the 
writer of this article lately visited a leading London perfume 











teries of the art. Concisely stated, this consists in the extrac. 
tion of the odours of plants (and sometimes of animals), and 
combining those odours with non-odorous substances, such as 
grease, spirit, starch, and soaps. The three methods: for 
accomplishing this, are distillation, maceration, and enfleurage. 
The first can only be profitably employed in extracting odours 
from sandal-wood, cedar, orange blossom, lavender, etc. Mace- 
ration is the infusion of fresh flowers into liquid grease, then 
straining them off, and supplying their place with new blossoms. 
Enfleurage is conducted thus: square frames of from twenty to 
thirty inches are glazed, so that by placing them face to face a 
glass box is formed, about three inches deep. Grease is spread 
over the glass, and the blossoms whose odours are to be ex- 
tracted, are strewn thereon, and continuously replaced. The 
grease saturated with the fragrance is termed pomade. This is 
scraped off, liquefied in a warm bath, and then strained through 
linen to get rid of extraneous matter. In the case of scented 
spirits, alcohol is distilled sometimes by simply dissolving the 
essential oil in the spirit, and sometimes by putting the fragrant 
material into a spirit and leaving it there until the alcohol has 
extracted all the perfume. 

The manufacture of scented soap, too, is interesting. These 
are soaps re-melted, in order to add colour and fragrance. 
Some of the green dyes employed were far from intense, and 
inquiry elicited that this was owing to the fact that only vegetable 
colouring was used by the firm in question, consequent on the 
circumstance that all mineral colouring must be more or less 
injurious, beauty being here somewhat sacrificed, for vegetable 
tinctures cannot stand the heat to which they are subjected 
without losing their vividness. It is, of course, but a compara- 
tively small portion of this great and interesting industry that is 
seen in a single London establishment. At Mitcham, Surrey, 
for example, there is a beautiful flower-farm, and a gigantic 
still, where tons and tons of lavender are converted into scent, 
while the fact that as long ago as 1860 ottos from China and 
neighbouring islands to the value of £53,506, from the two 
Sicilies, £57,054, from America, £37,306, from India, £30,648, 
were imported into this country, and that, in a word, the total 
value of these imports amounted even then to £274,350, and 
that in the same year the value of the manufactured perfumes 
exported came to £86,464, it is easy to see that this industry is 
of the greatest commercial importance. 








Kalendar Notes. By the Rev. Joun R. Vernon, Rector of 
St. Audrie’s, Somerset (Author of “The Harvest of a 
Quiet Life”). W. Wells Gardner. 


Tue common fault of almost all books of devotion is that they 
are a great deal too long, and in very many instances they are 
also written in a very unattractive and uninteresting style. 
Neither of these defects can be charged against Mr. Vernon, 
whose previous work, ‘“‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Life,’ would 
incline all who have read it to look favourably on another work 
from his pen. His “ Kalendar Notes” consist of comments 
for the Sundays and holidays throughout the year, and many may 
be called a second set of collects, so faithfully do they gather 
together the teaching of the Church as set forth in her services. 
Whilst singularly free from any trace of party spirit, these 
sermonettes, if it be allowable to coin such a word, speak with 
no uncertain sound touching the Scriptural truths to be found 
in the Book of Common Prayer. They are thoroughly earnest, 


whilst devoid of any of that exaggerated appeal to the feelings | t. Le 
the Abbey of Maubuisson, and Chartres. The final dinner will 


which too often is in favour with many Churchmen, and with 
many non-Churchmen also, at the present day. Each comment 
is on an average about two pages in length, and in very many 
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‘old things with new.” 


Cheaters and Cheated. By Aprien Paut. Translated from 
the French by J. H. Hickey. Charing Cross Publishing 
Company. 

This is an amusing little skit on some of the many different 
species of the genus homo who are to be met with in that 
wonderful city called Paris, where specimens of most nationali 
ties, or, at all events, the worst specimens, are pretty largely 
represented; and where, perhaps, in spite of the common 
boast of the Parisians that Paris is France, one of the Icast 
frequent types to be met with is an ordinary Frenchman. We 
cannot honestly congratulate Mr. Hickey on the merits of his 
translation, though we are willing to believe that he, like other 
translators who might be named, may know more of the lan- 
guage which he translates from, than of his native tongue. 
The last words in the book afford a proof that Mr. Hickey is 
more literal than intelligible, or elegant in choice of terms. 
“Conclusion. That hospitals have their reason to be." 


The Wallbridge Miscellanies. A New Edition. Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 


There is no denying the fact that the writer of this volume 
has shown some wisdom in the choice of a title. Firstly, be 
cause the name of “ Arthur Wallbridge " is assumed, and 
secondly, because it is altogether one of the most truly miscel 
laneous works—miscellaneous in merit, as well as in matter— 
that ever came forth from a publisher's shop. We should feel 
strongly inclined to infer from the fact of a new edition being 


brought out that the writer can boast of a goodly number of 


private acquaintances and friends. The essays, sketches, stories 
definitions, and nondescript papers of which the work is made 
up, began to be given to the world as long ago as 1840, and 
their publication was continued down to 1847, but not until 


1851 was the world at large gratified by a collected edition of 


Mr. Wallbridge’s lucubrations. The mention of the last-named 
date and the fact of this new edition appearing in 1874, suggests 
the reflection that the former year was celebrated for the first of the 
Exhibitions, and that the latter is generally supposed to afford 
the opportunity of seeing the last of them. Our candid opinion 
is that Mr. Wallbridge might, if he tried, find an omen in the 
coincidence. The best portion of the book is that called ‘* The 


Council of Four,”’ consisting of four impromptu definitions of 


certain words chosen by four friends. The game, of which Mr. 
Wallbridge claims the invention, certainly may afford an 
amusing way of passing an evening. We select two out of the 
words defined, *‘ Ink,” and ‘* War” :— 

“INK, 

Inx.—The coloured slave who waits upon Thought. 

Ink.—Bane for malice, and balm for benevolence. 

Inx.—A liquid manure, which, spread upon paper, makes it fertile in conse- 
quences. 

Ink.—The Black Sea on which Thought rides at anchor. 

‘“ WAR. 

War.—Congregational worship of the Devil. 

War.—A blazing torch in Death's ancient banqueting-hall, which grows 
more and more dim, and seems more and more foul, as the pure 
morning light strengthens. 

War.—Evidence for man’s origin from beasts. 

War.— Murder to music.” 


———— 


Hiterary ail Scientific Kitelligenee, 





Tue fifth annual excursion of the Architectural Association is 
fixed for the month of August, when some of the most interest 
ing towns in the north of France will be visited, under th: 
guidance of Mr. Edmund Sharpe, M.A. The head quarters of 
the party will be at the Hotel Buckingham, Rue Pasquier, Paris, 
whence the first excursion will start on Monday, August 17th, 
at 8.30 a.m., to visit St. Germain des Prés, Notre Dame, La 
Sainte Chapelle, and Vincennes. During the remainder of the 
week, the following places will be visited—St. Denis, Senlis, 
Beauvais, Beaumont-sur-dise, Pontoise, St. Leu d’ Esserent, 


be held at head quarters, on Saturday, August, 22nd, at 6. p.m. 
The minimum expenses are calculated at £5 19s. for this excur- 
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sion. Those who wish it may, however, prolong the visit 

through the following week ; in the course of which Mr. Sharpe 

will conduct his party to Soissons, Laon, Rheims, Chalons, 

Evreux, and Rouen. All communicaticns should be addressed 

to the Honorary Secretaries, Messrs. S. Flint Clarkson and 

Edward G. Hayes, at No. 9, Conduct Street, Regent Street, W. 
—fo—_—_ 

The Ripon congress of the Royal Archeological Institute was 
brought to a formal close on Tuesday, July 28. The proceed- 
ings during the previous week were of an_ exceptionally 
interesting nature, and the success of the meeting was greatly 
enhanced by splendid weather. Thursday, July 23rd, was 
devoted to a visit to Richmond, and Easby Abbey. The Mayor 
of Richmond entertained the members of the Institute at a 
sumptuous luncheon, and the town was appropriately decorated ; 
the church and castle were described by Mr.G. F. Clark. In 
the evening, the Most Noble the Marchioness of Ripon held a 
reception at Studley Royal, which was numerously attended, 
the beautifully illuminated gardens being thrown open to the 
visitors, as well as the house. On Friday, the excursion was 
to the Roman remains at Castle Dykes, which where explained 
by Rev. W. C. Lukis; to Tanfield Church, and the Marmion 
‘Tower, where Mr. M. H. Bloxam, and Mr. G. T. Clark, spoke; 
thence to Snape Castle, to inspect the painted ceiling of the 
chapel, by Verrio, supposed to represent the last Judgment. 
After this an adjournment was made to the splendid grounds of 
Clifton Castle, where the proprieror, Mr. James Pulleine, most 
courteously offered an entertainment to the entire company. 
The party returned by way of Bedale, pausing to examine the 
ancient monuments in the church. Saturday was, in some 
respects, the best day in the week. The weather was superb, 
and afforded every opportunity for the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful scenery driven through. The places visited, were Bolton 
Castle—one of the many prisons of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
whence she attempted an escape—Wensley Church; Middle- 
ham Castle—the birth place of Richard the Third’s son—and 
Jervaulx Abbey. These were severally described by Mr. J. H. 
Parker, C.B., Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. Edmund Sharpe, and Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam, and luncheon was provided in the ruins of 
Middleham Castle. On Monday, Byland and Rivaulx Abbeys 
were visited under the guidance of Mr. Sharpe, and Hemsley 
and Gilling Castle under that of Mr. G. T. Clark. The con- 
cluding meetings took place at the Town Hall, on Tuesday. In 
the afternoon a special festival service was held in the minster, 
the musical portion being rendered by the united choirs of Ripon, 
Durham, and Manchester, under the direction of the talented 
organist, Mr. Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. Cam. The service 
was Tours in F; the anthems were selected from the works of 
Bach and Wesley, and the whole concluded with the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus. On the following day, Wednesday, 29th July, a 
special excursion was organised to York, in union with the 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Association, under 
the guidance of Mr. G. T. Clark. 

——sfe=—— 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the British Archeological 
Association opened at Bristol yesterday, Tuesday, August 4th, 
and {will continue until Tuesday, 11th inst. It is under the 
presidency of Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P., and the list of 
meetings and excursions seems to promise a successful gather- 
ing. 

jo - 

Amongst the few literary announcements which mark the 
dead season of the year, we notice that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin will issue a work entitled ‘‘The History of Protes- 
tantism,”’ which will deal not only with the various sects, such 
as Lutheranism, but also with the Reformed Church. 

Messrs. Triibner announce for publication in the autumn the 
English translation, under the author's superintendence, of Carl 
F, Neumann's Hoei Schein, of which we have already had occa- 
sion to speak. 

—_—2fe—— a= 

If the promises held out in the prospectus of the ‘‘ Royal Aqua- 
rium and Summer and Winter Garden Company "' are only half 
of them carried out, the undertaking ought to bea great financial 
success, and a boon to the metropolis. We have so few respect- 


able and rational places of amusement apart from the theatres, 
that one can hardly believe the good news, when the Company 
promises to give us, not only an aquarium which shall rival 
those at Brighton and Le Havre, but concert and lecture rooms, 
libraries, reading rooms, conservatories, and, to sum up the 





matter in their own words, “ facilities generally for the promo. 
tion and encouragement of artistic, scientific, and musical 
tastes.” We are in doubt as to whether the position—near 
the Houses of Parliament—has been happily chosen; as a 
matter of fact, we do not, most of us, live in Victoria Street, 
and a more central position might have been obtained. Why 
should not the Aquarium have been built on the north side of 
Leicester Square, where there is plenty of waste room ? 
——fo—— 

We must beg to draw the attention of such of our readers as 
may be visiting the metropolis for the first time, to a capital 
and cheap new weekly, The Visitor's Guide and Fournal of 
Amusements. It is only a penny, yet it is well printed on nice, 
thick paper, and is uncommonly well done, as far as the news 
goes. The contents comprise lists of the principal London 
exhibitions, artistic and otherwise, with full particulars as to 
times of opening, etc., a selection of hotels, boarding-houses, 
billiard rooms, dining places, and shops; dramatic and sporting 
intelligence; and a catalogue of events for the week. We 
ought to add, that the paper gives a list of London coaches, 
and of the American steamers, which latter will make it useful 
for transatlantic visitors. 

—fo—— 

In the interest of history, no less than of romance, we beg to 
protest against ivy! Ivy is all very well—it is nice and green, 
and looks charming hanging upon an old wall; but then it is a 
sort of vegetable Delilah, and inevitably saps the life of the 
Samson to which it clings. Its roots get in between the 
stones, and, by little and little, down comes abbey, church, 
and castle. We appeal to all proprietors to take a bill-hook, 
and chop the ivy trunks relentlessly through. Then, without any 
dangerous tearing down, the parasite will gradually wither ; 
fresh cement may be poured in among the stones, and the 
building is firm and strong again. They have been obliged to 
do this at Fountains, Kenilworth, and elsewhere, and we wish 
everybody who owns a ruin would follow suit. 


— -+« 


Au Notes, 


MUNICH Gallery. — Exhibition of Pictures by Kaulbach, | Piloty, 





Schorn, Contader, Otto, &c. Admission rs.—48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 
KAULBACH’S celebrated Great Pictures, ‘‘ St. Peter Arbues Dooming 

a Heretic Family to the Flames,” and “ James V. of Scotland opening the Parliament in Edinburgh."— 
MUNICH GALLERY, 48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street. Open daily ftom ro till}6, Admission One 


Shilling. 


Miss Tuompson’s next picture has been purchased by Messrs. 
Dickinson, of Ely Place, for £2,000. It is not often that an artist has 
so suddenly acquired fame, and its rewards. Miss Thompson appears 
to be in high favour with the military authorities, and the Royal 
Engineers and other distinguished corps are placed at her disposal as 
models. 

——»§o-——_ 

The Corot testimonial is, it is said, to take the form of a bronze 

medallion, and not a bust, or other memorial. 


Theatees af Home, 


ROYAL Olympic Theatre.—Mr. Henry Neville, Sole Lessee and 

Manager,—Last nights of Tem Taylor's great play, CLANCARTY,. The success of the Season.— 

At 8.15, CLANCARTY; of, Wedded and Wooed. Lady Clancarty, Miss Ada Cavendish (specially en- 

aged); lady Betty Noel, Miss Fowler; Clancarty, Mr. Henry Neville: supported by Mesors. Vernon, Anson, 

Fither, Sugden, Vollaire, Canninge, Bauer, Estcourt, Crichton, Culver, Vincent, Lewis; Misses A. Taylor, 

Finmetson, Elsie Pearce, and Mrs. Stephens.—Preceded by, at 7.30, HE LIES LIKE TRUTH, Prices from 
6d. to £3 38. Box-office open daily from 11 to 5. Doors open at 7, commence at 7.30. 





An example which has been set in Paris with gegard to pieces that 
are approaching the termination of their run might be well followed 
here. Usually a successful drama is transferred to the East End, and 
the Standard Theatre is in turn the home of the companies of the 
Lyceum and the Prince of Wales’. At one of the Paris theatres, how- 
ever, the prices have been gradually lowered, as scenery fades and 
dresses become dingy, and it is found that large audiences are attracted 
and the receipts of the theatre almost as good as during the early nights. 
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We commend the idea to the attention of Mr. Chatterton and other 
mangers whose outlay on a piece is on a vast scale. It has answered 
in the case of operatic performances. 

——s§o-—— 

The early time at which, owing to the Bank Holiday, we are obliged 
to go to press this week, we are compelled to postpone any notice of the 
revivals of the Grand Duchess at the Lyceum, or of Janet Pride at the 
Princess’. 


—-fo—_ 
A notice of Mr. Buchanan's maiden drama, A Madcap Prince, will 
appear next week. 
——§e=——— 
The members of the Princess’ French troupe have nearly all returned 
to their homes. 





; Ghears Abroad, 


MM. Duprevit and Bocage have just completed a three-act comic 
opera, Clair de Lune. 


——jo—— 

Orphée still draws, though it has passed its hundredth night. The 
receipts last Sunday were close on £240. 

—sfo——_. 

The camaraderie which unites all actors of every grade is often very 
amusing. ‘The other day a puppet-show was performing near the 
house of Mlle. Gabrielle Gauthier, and the proprietor begged his audi- 
ence to excuse the absence of music, which might have broken the 
slumbers of the actress, 

—_—~jo—_ — 

The new ballet to be introduced into Orphée is on a very grand scale, 
and consists of no less than ten tableaux, viz. :— 

1st tableau. The Lake. 
2nd _ ,, The Inundation. 
3rd 4, The Storm. 


4th 4, The Enchanted Grotto. 
Ow The Depths of Ocean. 

6th ,, ‘Lhe Review of the Fishes. 
jth ,, The Waking of Amphitrite. 
8th ,, The Atlantide, 

(A submarine pleasure-garden, in which 
occur dances of Argonauts, of Sea- 
weeds, and Sea-horses). 

goth ,, The Diamond Spray. 


1oth ,, The Triumph of Neptune. 
The corps de ballet has been engaged expressly for these scenes at Milan. 
—fo—_—. 


Most of the Paris theatres are now closed. The ones open are the 
Opera, the Théatre Francais, the Opéra Comique, the Chatelet (with 
Les Deux Orphelines), the Gymnase, the Gaité (Orphée), the Palais 
Royal, the Porte St. Martin (with the Pied de Mouton), and one or two 
houses of minor importance. 

——fo-— 

The reduced prices during the summer months answer well at Paris, 
as the united receipts of the Chatelet and Porte St. Martin are averag- 
ing £360 a night. 

——fo——_ 

The Scala of Milan will commence its autumn season with the 
Salvator Rosa of Gomez, best known as the composer of J/ Guarany, to 
be followed by J Pezzanti, anew opera by Canepa, and Glinka’s Vita 


per lo Czar. 
———e—— 


‘Imperial Cesar” is to be the subject of a Milanese ballet—Ginglio 
Cesare—by Signor Monplaisir. 
——fo—— 
At the Canobbiana the season will commence in October. 
novelty will be an opera by Pontoglio, La Notte di Natalo. 
— —fe 
Finally, Milan is to have another theatre, called La Politeama. 
The only piece now performing in the great cathedral city is, of course, 
La Figlia di Madama Angot. 


The 














“ For several years I have suffered from repeated and severe attacks of lumbago, and I can 
truly say that I have never found such effectual relief for it from any medicine as I have 
recently experienced from the use of your ogous Pain Killer.—Joun Lonozey, 16, Chapel 
Street, London, Jan., 1870.—To Perry Davis 


Son.” [Apvt.] 


T 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





THe smallest of our engravings of this week is a sketch of 
Eden, as it presented itself to the imagination of M. Fuchs. 

The sunset scene at Damanhour on the Nile, is the work of 
M. Tiem, copied by M. A. de Bar, and engraved by M. 
Maurand. 

With regard to a very different view, that of the skilful 
dentist, who extracts teeth at the moderate rate of five francs 
per tooth, the painter, M. Notermann (a Flemish artist, we 
believe), is well known at Paris for the grotesque fancies in 
which he has indulged in the many contributions that he has 
made to various French exhibitions. The patient countenances 
of the unfortunate victims stand out in strong contrast to the 
mischievous expression of the professional gentleman, who 
evidently takes no small delight in the exercise of the vocation. 
The picture doubtless appealed with peculiar force to the 
French, who are so familiar with the doings of the dentists, 
who are generally in full force, showing their skill at French 
fairs. M. Notermann’s countrymen, by the way, were the first 
who introduced on canvas animals aping the ways of mankind. 





Tue Leeds Musical Festival commences on October 14th, and lasts 
four days. Sir Michael Costa is to conduct. 


—fo__ 

Among the works to be performed at the Liverpool Musical Festival 
are Sullivan's Light of the World, Gounod's Jeanne Dare and Angeli 
Custodes, and a new cantata by Mr. J. F. Barnett, The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. The composers conduct their own works; the general con- 
ductor is Sir Julius Benedict. 

aniiiienien 

A Milanese composer has written an opera without words, without 
singers, and without dancers. It is in four acts, and written entirely 
for orchestra with descriptive recitatives for the solo instruments. The 
piece taken from Klopstock is be called La Notte de’ morti. 

——fo—_ 

According to a Neapolitan journal a modern Maecenas, Signora 
Giovannina Lucca, has given twelve Neapolitan composers—none of 
them known to fame—a commission to write a new opera. A terrible 
prospect for the inhabitants of Naples. 

—§— 

A new invention has been made, by which, through the medium of 
electricity, musical sounds can be conveyed to any distance. It will 
thus be possible to have the sweet tones of Patti or Nilsson laid on to 
our homes, like gas, or water. 


————-— @= 


Postscript, 


Tue following are the arrangements for the remainder of the Canter- 
bury Cricket week, which, as our. readers are doubless aware, began on 
Monday last, 3rd August :—Wednesday and Thursday, 5th and 6th 
August, County of Kent v. M.C.C. Kent—Captain Fellowes, Lord 
Harris, Rev. G. H. Hodgson, Messrs. F. F. Crawford, R. Lipscomb, A. 
Lubbock, W. Penn, Renny-Tailyour, Yardley, Captain Swinford, with 
Henty and Willsher. M.C.C.—Messrs. S. Bird, C. J. Brune, S. E. 
Butler, W. G. Grace, W. H. Hadow, L. S. Howell, A. S. Lucas, R. A. 
Mitchell, J. H. Ponsonby, W. N. Powys, F. L. Shand, and I. D. Walker. 
Friday and Saturday, 7th and 8th August, Gentlemen of Kent v. I Zin- 

ari. Gentlemen of Kent—Messrs. F. W. Bennet, F. F. Crawford, W. 
‘oord-Kelcey, P. Kidd, R. Lipscomb, F. and W. Penn, L. A. Shuter, 
W. Yardley, Captain Fellowes, and Rev. G. H. Hodgson. I Zingari— 
Messrs. C. Buller, S. E. Butler, W. H. Hadow, A. Lubbock, R. A. Mitchell, 
J. H. Ponsonby, W. N. and A, Powys, Renny-Tailyour, F. L. Shand, 
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G. A. Webbe, and Captain Ready. The customary performances at the 
theatre will be given by the “ Old Stagers,” and the County Ball takes 
place at the Assembly Rooms. 

te - 

On and after Wednesday, 5th August, a second direct daily mail 
between Paris and Rome will begin; the train will be in connection 
with those from England and Belgium. In addition to the greater 
rapidity in the transmission of letters, this will be a great boon to tra- 
vellers going south. 

The recent returns of the aggregate cost to the nation of the South 
Kensington Museum, from its beginning to March 31st, 1874, show that 
the total outlay is as follows :—for administration, building, etc.. 
{1,191,709 17s. 4d.; for purchases, £194,799 18s. 2d.; for reproduc- 
tions, £ 30,200 18s. 1d.; and for the Art Library, £38,624 6s. 11d, 


~ 


+ 


MONETARY REVIEW. 


The official minimtm was raised last Thursday from 2} per cent., at 
which it had been placed on the 18th of June, to 3 per cent. Although, 
doubtless, the incessant withdrawals of gold from Paris was the primary 
cause for this movement, still the daily increasing requirements for 

ecuring the harvest had also probably influenced the directors of the 
sank in their decision. The extent and duration of this transmission 
of coin to France it is impossible to forsee, but as it is generally sup- 


posed to be in connection with the resumption of special payments by | 


the Bank of France, it is likely to continue till a sufficient amount of 
the precious metal has been obtained for the carrying out of this 
laudable project. It is thought, however, that the demand will be 
regulated according to the condition of the money market, that the 
operations will be so carried out as to avoid stringency, as high rate 
for money here will not be for the interests of France, but potentially 
tend to hinder the object she has in view. Moreover, it is expected 
that purchases of Foreign securities will be largely made on Trench 
account, thus tending to keep the balance of remittance in our favour. 
Ihe Gasetle returns show a falling off in the bullion of £717,000, which 
is {107,000 more than has been sent abroad, indicating that so much 
has been sent into the Provinces. ‘There is a large decrease in the 
unemployed notes, but as a considerable reduction is shown in the 
deposits, there is no marked alteration in the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities, which was 47 per cent. against 47} last week. The addition 
of £153,000 to the ** Other Securities” proved that the Bank has par- 
ticipated in the discount business, and as the Government Securities 
exhibit a diminution of £398,000, it is evident that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was recouped a further part of the amount advanced for 
the disbursement 4f dividends. Discounts have been in good request 
with an ample supply of loanable capital, and the rate of the brokers 

; percent. In the ** House” loans from day to day on Consols and 
Indian Government Securities were changed 2}, 3 per cent. Dealing 
on the Stock Exchange has been restricted through the reluctance to 
enter into fresh engagements on the eve of the Tourist’s season, and 
the recurrence of the fortnightly settlement which commenced last 
‘Tuesday and was wrought to a satisfactory termination on the Thurs- 
day following. Notwithstanding the abundance of money and the 
prospect of:a plenteous wheat crop, the Funds have been flat from 
want of support. The Foreign Market has been in the ascendant, and 
some of the sounder speculative kinds were in favour at enhanced 
rates, English Railways, at one time, were very depressed on the dis- 
appointing dividend of the North-Eastern Company of 7} per cent. 
against 84 last year, but soon experienced a sharp rally and are now 
firm. Reviewing the week Consols are 1-16 lower for money and } for 
the account. British Railways record a severe fall in almost every 
instance. North-Eastern receded 4; Great Northern “A” 2}; Great 
Western, 24; Midland, 13; Metropolitan, 1}, ditto District, 4; North 
british, 1; Caledonian, 1; and Great Eastern, 1} each; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 1; London and Brighton, }; London, Chatham, and 
Dover, |; ditto Preference, 14; Sheffield, }; ditto, Deferred, }; and 
South Eastern “A,” 1. In Foreign Bonds French 5 per cents. rose 1}; 
Italian, §; Spanish, }; Egyptian, 1873, }; but Egyptian, 1868, fell } 
and Turkish, 1869, } 

American Government Securities were firm. The Funded advanced 

, and the Five-Twenties, 3. In the Railways of the Republic Atlantic 
ang Great Western 1st Mortgage relapsed 1. Grand Trunk, 4; ditto, 
New, |; ditto, rst Preference, 4; ditto, znd, 14, and ditto 3rd, 4; Eries 
however were } better on higher prices from New York, and the better 
fecling as to the future of the Company. Ditto 7 per cent. Convertible 
also rose |; but Illinois Central were 1} lower, and Great Western of 
Canada, }. In Telegraphs, Western and Brazilian rose }; Hooper's 
Works, }; while Anglo American gave way }. 

Milner’s Safe Cempany is remarkable in one respect as starting at 
once with a nett profit yearly of {21,000 on the capital of £150,000 in 
15,000 shares of {10 each, of which 10,500 are offered for subscription. 
This ts effected by the passing over to the company of the long esta- 
blished concern of Messrs. Thomas Milner & Sons, Holdfast, Fire 
resisting Manufacturers, London, Liverpool, and Manchester, &c. The 
firm acquired its reputation under Mr. Thomas Milner nearly a century 
ago, and has been carried on by him and his succeeding partner Mr. 
William Milner and Mr. D. R. Ratcliffe, now merged into a joint 
stock company with limited liability, Mr. William Milner remaining to 





conduct the business as managing director. The direction is one of 
unquestionable competent and business knowledge, being composed of 
gentlemen and members of Parliament, who under no circumstances 
lend their names to father joint stock company undertakings. The 
special character of the undertaking is manifest in the fact that the 
partners continue their interest by taking paid-up shares and deben- 


| tures to more than half the amount of the Capital. The purchase- 





| money is £185,688. For this the good will, trade marks, works, free- 


hold and leasehold premises in London and Liverpool, plant and stock 
in hand at the several agencies, become the property of the Milner 
Safe Company. 

The Shareholders come immediately into dividends on the payment 
of their Shares, such dividends dating from the rst of ingen last. The 
advantages offered by the Company are the highly remunerative 
character of the business, the established character of the Milner’s 
Safe, the numerous connections of the firm in all parts of the world, 
and the certainty of an immediate large dividend, with every prospect 
of an increase. 

The English Funds have exhibited firmness and Consols improved to 
92} { for money and the account. New and Reduced 3 per cent., 
92} §. Exchequer Bills, 2s. 7s. prem. India 5 per cent. Stock, 107} 8; 
do. 4 per cent. 103} }; ditto Enfaced Paper, —— —; Bank Stock, 259 61 ; 
Corporation of London Bonds, 1877, 102 43 and Metropolitan Board 
of Works, 96 }. 

In Foreign Bonds the latest prices are as follows :—Argentine, 6 per 
cent. are quoted, 93 5; Egyptian 7 per cent. Viceroy, g1 3; ditto, 1868, 
764 43 ditto, Khédive, 75 4; French, 6 percent. 103} 4; ditto, Scrip, 
1872, 98) 4; Italian 5 percent. 6546; Mexican, 16} }; Peruvian 6 per 
cent., 66% 7; Spanish 3 per cent., 173 18; Turkish 5 per cent., 1865, 
314; ditto, 6 per cent., 1865, 60 2; ditto, 1869, 53 4; ditto, 1871, 
61 2; and Uruguay, 6 per cent., 614 2. 

American Securities have been steadily dealt in. 

Quotations are as subjoined :—United States Pive-Twenty Bonds of 
1882, are 103} 4} 3 ditto, 1885, 108} 9}; ditto, 1887, 109} }; ditto, Ten- 
Forty Bonds, 105} 64; ditto, Funded Loan, 104 4; Atlantic 7 per cent. 
Bonds, 13 153 ditto, 1st mortgage, 51 3; ditto, 2nd, 27 9; ditto, 
3rd, 125 134; Erie Railway, 304 {; Grand Trunk Canada, 15} }; 1st 
Pref. 70 71; 2nd do. 52 53; 3rd do. 284; Great Western Canada, 12} § ; 
Atlantic Leased Lines, 60 65; United States Rolling Stock, 12 14; 
and Lombards, 114 12. 

The market for English Railway Shares has been dull, and prices in 
the majority of instances show a decline for the week. 

Prices are as follows :—Brighton are quoted 81 4; Caledonian, 
924 4; Great Eastern, 42} 3; do. Western, 1184; Ditto, Northern, 
** A,” 1544 54; London and North Western, 151} }; London, Chatham, 
and Dover, 203 3; Ditto, Preference, 61 2; Metropolitan, 62} 34 ; 
ditto District, 234 44; Midland, 127} }; North British, 60}1; North 
Eastern ‘‘Consols,” 165} 6; Sheffield, 71 |; and South Eastern “ A” 
Stock, 943 5. 

Among Miscellaneous descriptions Anglo American Telegraphs were 
dealt in at 69} 3; China, 7} }?; Eastern Telegraph, 8 4 ; Hudson's 
Say, 163 174; India Rubbers, 19 22; and Telegraph Constructions, 
27} 8. 


NOTICE. 


It is particularly desired that all Literary Communications, Books 
for Review, &c., be addressed to the Epiror. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 
A Portrait and full Biography of this lamented lady appeared in the 
ILiLustTRATED Review for April 17, 1873, of which a few copies may 
still be had. 


All Business Communications to be addressed to Mr. W. O. WaLnrook, Publisher. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. F. N. Newcomer, 
Advertising Department. 


Tue Terms or Supscription to the “ I_tustrateD Review,” payable in advance, and 
delivered Post Free, are 
I vn06050dnenesec000cc0eseensenesecseesee 116. od. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.”—C.arke’s Wor.p-Famep BLoop Mixture is 
warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause arising. For scrofula, 
scurvy, old sores, skin and blood diseases, its effects are marvellous. Thousands of testi- 
monials from all parts. In bottles 2s. 3d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity 118. 
each, of all chemists. Sent to any address for 27 or 132 stamps by the Proprictor, F. J. Clarke, 
Chemist, Lincoln. [Apvrt.] 


“ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED, are the effects of Lamplough's 
Pyretic Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing and 
curing small pox, fevers, and skin disease.”—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 112, Holborn 
Hill. [Apv1 j 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—]JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES.—These handy dyes should 
find a place in every household. Many little articlescan be renovated without expense, trouble, 
or loss of time. The dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are bril- 
liant or soft, according to quantity of the dye employed.—Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 20, 1872.—[ApvvtT.] 


Seymour's Improvep Patent “ AMyNTERION,” the “ Ne plus ultra” of curative magnetism 
in Body-belts, Chest Protectors, Spine Bands, Knee Caps, Wristlets, Soles, &c., &c. Invalu- 
able in cases of Rheumatism, Indigestion, Spinal Weakness, Chest and Nervous Affections, 
Cold Feet, and for the prevention of Sickness. For pamphlets, with full —— apply to 
Scrivener, Gill, and Co., Licensees and Manufacturers, 107, Fleet Street, London.—[Abvr.] 





The [lustrated Review. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. | 


JAMES EPPS AND CO.,| 
HOMC:OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


PARIS Millinery Company. 


HIGH-CLASS FRENCH 


R O DGERS'’S 
IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS, 


375. 6d., 42s., 48s., &c., the Half-dozen. 


RODGERS'S COLOURED SHIRTS 
In Oxford Tourist Cloth, French and English Longcloth, 
and Saxony Flannel. Patterns of either post free 


PR LISTS AND MPASURE) r PORMS PoseT FRED 


RODGERS & Co., so, St. Martin's Lane, Charing Cross, and 


29, New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 








DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTARLISHMENT, _ 
(The larg est in London), RSTABLISHED MOB THAN HALF A CENTURY 
Md Bond Stre et, Piccadilly 


ALL Seceeahose es Post} EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING 
biishers. Excems of cash sent will be retu EXECUTED IN SUPERIOR STYLE, 


all publishers sent will be retu 
AT THE 


\FLEET-STREET PRINTING WORKS, 


Stras l, y. 
USE Matthew's “prepared Fuller's | Par _ BORSENST. G SaLeneee. 
Earth, and Matthew's Zinc Skin Soap. They are | 52, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


nvaluable for protecting the skin and preserving the 
r mplexion from ook winds, roughness, re iness, , Re 


— ZL." SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 





lings, 


ro THE LADIES 





MACMICHAEL’ S Novelties ~ TH E A G R A BAN K (Limited). 
RAISED RUSTIC MONOGRAMS and Ladies’ | 18 tal £1,000,000. 
Christian Names Five quires thick wel a HEAD OFFiCI Nichole Lane I inbred Strest Tondea 
. with Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrac ah ve, Wane hai, Hong Kor 


n eS, i rec oO n cok th any 
wistion Game OF monogram of ong two, or throes ‘CURR ENT Accounts are kept at the. ‘Head Office on the terms | 
initials, in raised rustic letters, for 5s.. Specimens post . 











rt ond wankers, anc t al ren clit balance « ul | 
free.—MACMICHAEL, Stationer to the Queen, | Des . » wpe Ane Ae vs ee we ens tate $ aie rwe oa wh " loes not fall | 
King’s Road, S.W. ; and 42, South Audiey Street, W At s px a ath f whhdrawal 
For shorter periods Dep . urr pon 
gt nif Marezzo Marble. | spproved bills pur 4 ~ pe cha 2 ran f the Bank fr { extra char 
" } " ° — ~ yy , > 
Reredoses, Fonts, Inlays, Slabs, Table-tops, les and purchases effected in British and Foreiyn securities, in East India stock and loans, and the 





an Chimney-pieces. | of the same undertaken 
seautiful and high-class Materi Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions re 1 
For the a ul Decoration of Public Buildings, very other description of banking | ss and money agency, Br snd Indian, transacted 


Halls, Churches, & 
of and Show Rooms—64, Reg 
Works—Shenton Street, Old Kent Road 


J. THOMSON, Chairt 












‘THE Music All Poe pobre Essay by Wilbye Cooper. ts. nett. 


THE USE OF | Should be in t every sin and singing -snaste Sir G I ) 
| 
| 





THE GLENFIELD STARCH] © Most cecciion on every pointe Sir John t 
ALWAYS SECURES THI 
DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, THI 
ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, AND 
eee SUSSEX Daily News—the recognised and popular Local Journal, and 


t Advertising Medium,.—Chief Of) North Str 


| THE LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 





a most delicacve odour, 





WHITE ROSE, 


AMBERGRIS, more rare than gold. 


the Rewyistrar-Cceneral, July, 1% N 


FRANGIPANNI,an eternal perfume. |PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal, 
/ MAGNOLIA, natural as the flower | 
oO Fe O N A x | House Cistern, fitted with Requiring, when once fixed, no attention whatever, Portable ( mn 
OP b Clatern F'Uter. THE LATEST PATENTED FILTER IN GENERAL USE, Filter 
The Flower King } And superior to all others, Vide Professor Frankland’s R 
| I \ 
| 











VIOLET and ORANGE, for Weddings. . The Lancet, January 12, 1 und ‘I 
KISS-ME QUICK, always swect Dr. Hassall, September 1 Dr. Lethet i 
“ J ) rT 
? + Three Bottles in case,74.; ey . aa | 
+, Single Samples, PRICK git lupward I TAI Fu 
» 2s. 6d Ss Sy n, £1 to 4 
Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen oO ' 
by HLR.H, the Pr of Wale at Sandriny} yu 
the Duke of Cambridge, the ¢/r {f the Medical Ir 
lat l 1 St. George Fever ! rm Hosy , 
| and various I .wnatic Asylun Institution Brewer & 
‘TEA.— —Moore Brothers respect-| POCKET FILTERS from 4s. 6d. to ¢ h. HOUSEHOLD and FA FILTERS from 108. 6d 
fully notify that their Choice Teas can now be | WATER-TESTING APPARATUS FOR DETECTING THE IMPURITIES IN WATER, 1 él 1 
ov ine — 
neaines . , West! ourne Grove, w. |} Danchell’s Testing Apparat for li ering th Presence ' ! 
Phe Corridor, Cannon Street Railway Station | portable one,—/ Dyk Prelimit 
Opposite the Railway Station, Notting Hill Gate | « This is a very handy case for the Study Table or Carpet B far a 
And Camberwell Gate, S.F | Qualitative Water Analysis, and will be found of 1 by medical ! it 
MOORE BROTHERS, Merc hants, 35, London Bridge, tain in a ready manner whe ther any of the more actual impuriti« f V 
City. cord, January 29, 1 
COCKLE’S Antibilious Pills, | “167, STRAND, W.0. os doors = Gomecest House), LONDON 
SAFES! 
FAMILY APERIENT, | Read—"* Water: its In ut Pus per} 
In Boxes at 1s. 1d., 25, ocl., 48, Gd., and 115, } 
| 


COCKLE’S  Antibilious Pills, | CURE WITHOUT PHYSIC. 
i “INDIG EST IO} — | OLD DR. BUCHAN’S ANODYNE OR ANTI-PAIN PAINT. 


In Boxes at rs. 15 4s. 6d., and rs | ALL CHEMISTS—ts. 14p., 28. op., 48. 6D. 
OCKLE’S  Antibili Pills, 
C inmethelatyyarnte |THE ROYAL E. I. 0. CRIMEAN WATERPROOF DUBBING 
In Boxe “+ 1OUS aoe ea 1 11s. FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE In tins, 9d., 6d., 18., 28. 6d 

COCKLE'’ Ss Antibilious Pills, Sole Proprictors—Wittiam Onyon & Co., 23, Rye Lane, London, S.E 
In use the last oy years fee 
LIVER COMPLAINTS 


In Boxes at 18. 1d., 28 A 4s. 6d., and 19s 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| ACCIDENT Insurance Company (Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, 
Lothbury, EF. 
COCKLE'S  Antibilious Pills, Gagan Sodéom. Ses. 
. : C. HARDING, Manager 
PATI NT Mi Dit INI 
In Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s. ol, 4s. 6cl., and x25, 


HOLLoway's Ointment 


hae It a adnited by every one wil 


INDIGESTION 








personally tried these e remedies for any eruptions, | 

vee, wicera, bed tare F or who have witne |! 
purifying <i healing effects on others suffering | 

ich maladies, that these me i uments poss every | \ 
property which the invalid could desire. The ointment | same oF é 


relaxes the swollen muscles, diminishes inflammation, | 
assuages pain, and always alleviates dangerous maladies | 
which may have lasted for months, or even year 
Holloway’s excellent preparations are effective singly, | 
resistiess in mbination, an Aha ve been recammended by 
wxrateful patients ernatives whet 
ll other means of re > failed, Their 
action is temperate, not viole ent or reduc ny 


KAYE’S Worsdell’s Pills. For up- u 


= MORSON'S 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 





HIGHLY pECOMMENDED 


M 

wards of half a century these Pills have been es A s® Son ) 
teemed as most effectual both for the prevention and cure | "ON 1 
of disease From their timely use rendering the doctor | . 
unnecessary, they are universally known as | 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Sald as wine in bottles, from sa. ; lozenges, in be —— ~~ oa, 08 . ; . 

Medicines, at 15, 14., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. per box, in 1 oz. bottles, at ss, each, by all C hemists, and the Manufacturer 


H applieat wer 
| Mr. SIMPSON LEI 
Ww 


95 


OPHTHALMIA 
|SAVE your Eyes.—Those who are 
t led with Infla iby 
| Weak Hye ' COCKLI WATLI 
I 1 apy ’ ! 
| f 70 yea iby} ! 
' ’ t bot er 
it mpaired i ! 
\ \ ry, | i i 
, t! } 
! . 
( . 


| 
Pp NEe Vegetable Charcoal, the 
Nl wv CURF for IN ! 


Liver ¢ ‘ j i osenen : 


BLANCAR D'S lodide of Iron Pills, 
approved by the A y N ' 
Sy mmended 
ula (1 K } 
i my { titut uw 
Blood, and for stimu , ! j 
-- None wenuine unless signed Hi 1, go, R 
ris, WI i 


WHAT i is your Crest and 


’ 
CULLETONS t i) I 
| 








MeNOoG RAMS by Culleton. lo 
| VISITING Cards to all parts of 


ft 


beg I-39 by Culleton.- No 


r 


| 
| 


' l t t of 
’ . h 


s. 4 ! N, I ' t 
rner t. Mart 


cur L E TON’ 's Pls ates for Marki ing 


hac Music and the Piano- 
rt Mr IMPSON LEI retur / 
prepared to attend 

pur / rt i 


SBRYANT&MAYS 


MATCHES 





| ‘THE United Discount Corporation 


Com r for 
| 


CORNS, Bunions, E nla rg e od Toe- 
DELLA 
PLASTES " 


DCR YER'S Suir Hair Restorer 


~KYES . ie " ' 

' ’ llaw ‘ ’ ‘ 
' 
; i. for ri ? 
! um Court 3 
YORKSHIRE Relish. The most 

cle m= Sau WW " 1 
& i y al taf J 
Trade Mark—W w Patter 


Proprictors—Goodall, Backhouse & Co,, Leed 








v 











The Illustrated Review. 





Raker 
MODELS of Til 
GARNET WOLSELEY, the three JUDGES tm the 
‘TIOHHOKNE TRIAL, the CLAIMANT, the SHAH, 
Marshals Kazaine and McMaljon, and M. Thiers. The 
hutoyraph and testimonial written and presented by the 
Shah to the Messrs, Tossaud, July ard, 1@73, is exhi- 
bited. Also new and recherche Court Dresses, Adimis- 
sion 15., children under ten, 6d, ; extra rooms, 6d, Open 
from 10 a.1m, to 10 p.m, 
A Portrait Model of the DUCHESS of EDINBURGH 

has just beewadded 


ABERDEEN Granite Monuments 

from fs Carriage free, 
aid beautiful. Plans and prices from JOHN W, LEGGE 
S-ulptor, Aberdeen, 


HEALTH, Strength, Energy. — 

PEPVER'S Quinine and Iron Tonic strengthens 
the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes 
Aj petite , Baasove s Weak Digestion anunates the Spirits, 
and thoroughly recruits the Health, Bottles (32 doses! 
4s. GL, carriage free, & *tamps ; next size, 11s, ; Stone 
jars, oa. J, PRPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, 
ondon ; and all Chemists, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIZE 


Inscriptions, accurate | 








PULVERMACHER'’S 


LNT 


GALVANIO OHAIN-BANDS, | 


BELTS, POOKET BATTERIES. 


RECENTLY IMPROVED, 


Approved by the Academy of Medicine at Paris and) 


vther Medical Authorities in England and Abroad. 


‘THIS Self-Applicable Physical 


CURATIVE is of an efficacy vastly 


superior to all other external remedies, | 


Owing to the ph siological, physical, anc 

chemical effects of the « 

tly and permanently impart into the system, 

these appliances exercise an internal action, 
promoting the digestion, circulation, and nutrition, 
thereby assisting Nature in her efforts to restore the 
normal balance of health and vigour in a debilitated 
: hence the remarkable cures they daily 


constitution 


eflect in cases of 
Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, 
} un! , Paralysis, 
Sesatica Nervous Deafness, 
Neuralgia, Iyulepay, 
Crout General and Local Debility, 
Jiendand Tooth Ache | Punctional Disorders, etc., | 
Jaucti t etc., 
Aiter all other remedies have failed, and thus 
py rein Electricity in accerdance with the 

entic enconiume in the Medical and Scientific | 
I" 
Ihe recent improvement in these appliances by 

the Inventor render their self-application extremely 


mfortable and effective, and thus remediate 


former inconveniences, 


Pulvermacher’s Pamphlet of 
Medical and Scientific extracts, and a selection 
of the daily increasing mumwhber of private testi 
toyether with price list, as embodied in 
pampliet, “GALMANISM NATORE’S Criky Re- 
STORER OF IMPATRED VITAL ENERGY,” sent post 
on appleation to 
jJ. L. PULVERMACHER, 


GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
SPANISH Fly is the acting in 


dient in ALEX, Rows 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 38, 6d,, 
ut by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX, Ross, 248, High 
born, London, and all Chemists 


COMPLEXION Pills (Alex. Ross’). 


They quickly clear the skin, remove black specks, 


montals, 


« 


gre- 


aud make all faces bright and pleasing od., sent! 
by ~ t for y stamps. ALEX, Koss, LL.D., 248, High 
Holborn, London, 


GREY Hair, 

Lonlon,—ALEX, Ross’ HAIR 
A perfect colour immediately it is used 
ned pe tlectly natural in effect, Price 
post 


or 64 Stamps ; and all Chemists, 
HAIR Colour Wash.—By damping 
the hair with this beautifully perfumed Wash, in two 
days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains se 
by an oceasional using. tos, 6d., sent for stamps. ALEX 
Koss, o48, High Holborn, London ; and all Chemists, | 


OSE Machine.--This is a con-| 

trivance which, applied to the nose for an hour daily, 
so directs the soft cartileye of which the member consists, 
that an Ubformed nose is quickly shaped to perfection 
Any one can use them, and without pain, Price sos, 6d., 
sent carriage tree. ALEX, ROss, 248, iigh Holborn, 
l Pamphlet seat for two stamps, 


R. Hayward's New Discovery. 
y 


TREATMENT AND MODE OF CURE, 
How TOUSE SUCCESSFULLY 

‘ “i cases of weakness, lon 
exhaustion, muscular 
of the nerve 


It is permanent, 
3 Gd, sent by | 


With safety 
spirits, de 


acl 


A 






re 0s, feelings a ‘ 
Wirt’? MPTNCINI 
Pamphiet and Diagrams, for Invalids, post-free, two 
stamp 
HAYWARD, M.R.C.S.,1 
Porunan Square, 


‘TO Either Sex.—How to Increase} 
your income, £4 to £5 pet week easily realised, | 
without risk, not interfering with present occupation 
Samples and particulars, o stamps, Returned if not) 
approved of —THOMAS HUHANL & Co,, 6, Prince 
Viace, Commercial Road, London, F. | 
WHELPTON’s. 
VEGETABLE PU-| 
RIFYING PILLS. During 
the last FORTY Years have 
proved their value in thou 
sands of cases in Diseases 
fthe Head, Chest, Bowels 
in all Skin Complaints are one 
of the best medicines known, G. WHELPION AND 
SON, 9, Cr Court, Fleet Street. Sold by all Chemists 
and Medicine Vendors, Free by post for 8, 14, oF 33) 
stamps, inthe United Kingdom, 


S_A., &c., 14, York Street 


Dr 
London, W. 









TRACE Mame neces earey 
liver and Kidneys; av 








| 
| 


ctricity they wen-| 


| Office hours from xo till 4, on Mondays from so till 9, and |the ancient sorcerers, and modern pretenders to super- 





CANTHARIDES O11, which] Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Staticns, the Lox 


j288. each, 





, SEASON, 1874. 
THE Pe medium for advertisements intended to reach the wealthy 


THE SPORTSMAN’'S AND TOURIST’S GUIDE 


of Merit, Vienna, 1873. 
S Quinine Wine. The 
able tonic yet introduced. For 


agree. 
ticestoy. yeneral debility, and loss or 
aluable. Recommended for its gerky 


~- 
GOoDALT’ 

best and most’ 
the relief of inc 


appetite, it is inv 
by th 


’ ) the Food Fournad, .M.D., Went- 
To the Rivers, Lochs, Moors, and Deer-Forests of Scotland. ‘(Idited by J. WATSON LYALL, worth L. Sect, Bea PCa Ee ERAS he, 
of the Perthshire Constitutional.) Sold by Grocers, ilmeu, and Civ in larze 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, FROM MAY 1O OCTORER—PRICE 15,, OR BY POST, 1s. 3d. 


(About 400 Pages Crown 8vo, with valuable Road and RailwaysMap of Scotland, and Railway Map of Engtand, 
SHCTION I, of the Gudde contains the official Time-Tables of every Railway, Steamer, and Coach in Scotland. 
SECTION II, gives all Shootings, alphabetically arranged, with name of Proprictor, Factor, and Tenant ; also, 
Post Town, Acreage, Rent, etc. SECTION ILI. containg a complete description of all the Rivers and Lochs, 
also alphabetically arranged—whether they can be fished by strangers—how to go to t ¢ most COn- 
veniently to ive—and a mass of other information interesting to Sportsmen and Tourists. 
Offices—sz2, Fleet Street, l_ondon. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Book-Stalls throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


GRESHAM Life Assurance Society, 37, Old Jewry, London. 

Reallsed Assets (1872)..... ee £1,745.049 

Assurance Fund (1872) 1,653,597 

Annual Income (1872) . 4¥ie1 

Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained on application to the Society's Ageiis: or to 
FP. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Seoretary, 
HEDGES and BUTLER invite attention to the following Wines and 
SPIRITS: 

de oe Si, 245 908., 965., 428. per dozen, 
. per dozen, 
. per dozen, 
. per dozen, 


s. each, 
Prepared by Goodall Backhouse & Co., Leeds. 
GOODALL’'S Baking Powder.— 
The best Packet in the World. Makes 
delicious Bread without Yeast, Puddings, Pastry, &c. 
without Eggs, Butter, or Lard. ead made with this 
Powder is easier to digest, and much more wholesome 
than that raised with Yeast, and a larger quantity is 
obtained from the same weight of flour. One trial will 
couvince the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen, in rd. Packets, 
6d., 15., 18. 6d., and gs, Tins. 
Prepared by 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 


S J. PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond 
* "Street, W. Removed from 66, Rewent Street. 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Spoons and forks, 6s, gd. per 

oz., all patterns, in Services, 
and equal to new, 
SILVER Salt Spoons, from 4s. 6d. per 









Good Sherry, Pale or Gold 
Very choice Sherry 
Port, from first-clas 
Good Claret .. 


SECOND-HAND 





; shippers 


aur. 
SILVER Sugar Tongs, from 8s. 








Choice Dessert Clarets .. ee ++ 305., J08., 42%., 485., 605. per dozen, SECOND-HAND 
spoiling Champayne oe ++ 965., 425., 485., Gos., 785. per dozen, SECOND-HAND SILVER Christening Mugs, from 25s. 
Hock and Moselle .. 245., 308., 365., 425., 488,, Gos, per dozen, |SECOND-HAND SILVER Tea Spoons, from 17s. ed, the 
Old Pale Brandy .. - os ++ 445, 485-, Gos, 725., 84s. per dozen, | half-doz. 
Fine Old Irish and Scotch Whisky .. ee oe 425., 485. per dozep | SEcc IND-HAND SILVER Salt Cellars, ,, 278. per pair. 
‘ _ Wines in Wood. Galion, Octave. Qtr, Cask, Hhd. SPCOND-HAND SILVER Cream Jugs, ,, 255. 
Pale Sherry ——.. os. 61. £6 5 0 £12 © © 2310 0 SECOND-HAND SILVER Tea Pots, Ceffee Pots, Cruet 
Good Dinner Sherry 11s, Gal, 800 15 10 0 1 0 Frames, Tea and Coffee Ser- 
Choice Sherry 175. Gal, i110 0 2210 0 4410 © vices, Waiters, Cups, &c., 
Old Sherry .. 2. Gd, 415 0 29 0 © 57 0 oO and all kinds of Presentation 
Good Port .. 148. Gd. m5 0° 20060 900 Plate, at about half the ori- 
Old Port .. oe oe aos. Gd, 4315 0 2700 5300 ginal cost, 
Old Pale Brandy . ee: 215., 248. 305. S., per imperial gallon. S.J] PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond Street, W. 

ull prices - = — 


. ts, &c., on a yplicat mm te 
HEDGES AND BUTLER, 155, REGENT STREET, LONDON; and 


GLASS! GLASS! GLASS! DR. LYNN’S Change of Pro- 
MARVELLOUS Discovery fer gramme,—DAILY at THREE and EIGHT will be 

| CLEANING DECANTERS and all sorts of Glas x oe ed a per od of programme—profound mysteries 
inn few minutes, equal to when new from the shop, Post | 9ence ane mirth-provoking experiments, 


u 

fot 13 stamps. Address the BUTLER, 15, Manchester “a a 4 “= = 

| Walk, Cheltenham, DE. LYNN, Eg tian (Large) Hall, 
. —THIS DAY, and Every day at 3 and 8 Car- 

jages atsand 10. Prices, §8., 3s., 25., is. “ Isthe 

Joctor 4 real medium, or a person of unheard-of abilities 

in deceiving the senses?” Box office ro till 5. 


: : : 
| “Four per cent. Interest alowed on Deposits, Current R. LYNN will introduce his 
| Accounts opened similar to the Joint Stock Banks, but famous Sealed Packet, Shadows of the Future, 
| without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be Egyptian Mystery, Chinese Puzzle, and Indian Marvels, 

kept by the customer, Cheque Books supplied, Pur- which have gained for him the first place amongst modern 
ul Sales of British, Foreign, and Colonial Bonds, wonder-workers, and which, the press of England, 
Shares, &c., effected, Advances made thereon, France, and America say, far ec lipse all recorded feats of 


| - —_ ~ 

UAL Loan Fund Associa- 
wated by Act of Parliament. 1850) 
Cc . London, and 7, 
-ES MONEY upon per- 
&c., repayable by 
Forms free on 


> 

3, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. MUT 
tion (incorp< 

if Russell t Covent 

Ship-street, Brighton, ADVANC 

sonal Security, Bills of Sale, 3s, 

instalments. Bills prometiy discounted, 


receipt of stamped envelope, 
Cc. fh WRIGHT. Secretary 


‘TOURISTS and Emigrants to 

CANADA.—Free Grant of 100 Acres.—Dominion 
Line of Steamers from liverpool every Wednesday, and 
from Belfast every ‘Thursday. Cabin, 12 guineas. 
Steerage passages at reduced rates are granted by the 
Canadian Government by this line. 

Tourist Tickets to Niagara and back, ayailable for 
three months, for £24. 

Emigration to Southern and Western States. —Steamers 
from Liverpool to New Orleans at regular intervals, 
|Cabin, £20; Steerage, 6 guineas. 

Apply to Flinn, Main, and Montgomery, 24, James 
Street, Liverpool; or in London, for treight and passaye, 
to Bowring and Jamicson, Langbourne Chambers, 17, 
Fenchurch Street, 

&. 


DRUCE & Co's Furnishin 
an extensive Aassortivent 












|BIRKBECK Bank. Established! 


| 1851, 29 and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
I.ane. 


hases an 
Stock 





on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o'clock, A Pamphlet contain- natural power, 
ing full particulars, may be obtained Gratis, or sent post) — 
free on application to i 
PP ERANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. BRIGHTON Grand Aquarium.— 
The collection of fishes and other acquatic animals 
) this nimgnificent establishment is unequalled for 
variety, rarity, and the number and size of the specimens 
exhibited. Herring, mackerel, Ac., can here and 
now here ele be seen im captivity. 











Estab- 
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MONEY, Time and Life are Lost 


m the event of Accidental Injury or Death, Provide LISHMEN T is the largest in 


and combaias 
gootls suitable 





a laos fe hd 74 a ee epee do—ath — —- for every Class of house. The 
RAILWAY tear VE ASSURANCE} OORE and MOORE'S Superior aa ae the mek is marked in plain figures, 
at the lowest cash prices 





COMPAN 
Against ACCIDENTS OF ALL. KINDS, The Oldegt 
and Largest ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ANOFOR TES for Sale, Hire, or onthe THREE | 
SYSTEM, frome to 3 guineas per quarter, 
vate St., Within, BC, 


68, Go, and 58, Baker Street, and 3 and 4, King Street, 
Portman Square, 


DRUCE & Co. for Carpets, Cre- 
tennes, Chintzes of every desivn and manu- 
facture. Cabinets, Bed Koom burniture ia 
great variety. soo suites of bed room turni- 
ture always on view, from 84s. per suite 
complete, to £ 150. 


DRUCE & Co. for 
DPRAWING ROOM FURNITURE of 
various woods, in suites amd otherwise 
Dining Koom Suites in leather from 7,14 1 
and Drawing Koom Suites from 247 1 
Seo Easy Chairs, 100 Settees, and 200 ¢ abinets 
to select from, 


CE & Co. for Bedsteads and 
BEDDING of every description. The bec'- 
ding is manufactured by themselves, and 
composed of the Lest purified materials only. 
Druce and Co, guarantee the whole of the 
goods sold by them, and give @ written 
warranty if required. 
Shippers and the trade supplied, 68, 6g, and 58, Baker 

Street, and 3 and 4, King Street, Portqaan Square. 


HIGH-CLASS fashionable loth- 


ing for gentlemen paying cash atafractia vance 


PI 
YEARS 
Ware-rooms tog anc 105, 
MOORE and MOORE have Piano- 

: fortes returned from Hire for SALE at low 
prices, - a a. Og 
MOORE and MOORE apply their 
| ae a illite ons aaa” EM to Harmoniums from 
OORE and MOORE extend 


their THREE YEARS SYSTEM to all parts of 
Great Britian. Miustrated Lists post free. 


CITY of London Truss Society, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout 
lustituted 1807. 


| 
re F 
. 

. 


£810,000 have been paid.as Compensation. 





Ronus Allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 


yrents, or 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, 
LONDO 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


REGENT STREET, 
N. <r 
Dining and 


BILLIARDS, EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS, 


‘THURSTON and Co., Billiard) 
q | 


Table and Billiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 


DRu 





Fstablished A.p, 1814. | 
AGENTS FOR THE SILBER LIGHT. 

Oil lamps can be reconstructed on this principle. 

Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 

FACTORY—WATERLOO BILLIARD WORKS, | 

CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, 5 W. | 

| 

! 


yotal 
|. Sub 
iby 


‘oh, 





ke fade 


nquet, Salt, anc 


JOUN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


NORTH _ London or University 


College Hogpital—Pecuniary Help s urgently 


HILLIPS, the Original Inventor 


of the PATENT GAS BOILERS AND APPARATUS, | 


for Heating Conservatories, Vineries, Counting Houses,|Necded, The receipts during last month have been) oniy on the cost of production, Exclusivel 0 order 
Coach Houses, Baths, Small Churches, Chapels, &c., by|about £100, while the expandioure is nearly £1,000, and of the best qualit “ 
Hot Water, “ Eagle Works,” 25 & 26, Barbican, London, Contributions will be thankfully received by Edward!" | awrance D.Phil ips and Co., Military a Court 


Tailors, 13, Georye Strect, Hanover Square, W. Price 

lists on applications. 
Military and C 

order trade Conduc 


E.C. Close to Aldersyate Street Station. Also Manu —_ Ksq., a Chester Terrace, Reyent's Park, and 
facturers of Cooking Apparatus for large Asytums, Hos- at the Hospital, 
pitals, or small Private Families, | June, 1874. 


| 
[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- [DIOTS and Imbeciles. — The 
ON, 1874.— Wine Department. — Notice — ; . Q : 
Messrs. HAIG & Co.'s WINI ny un be TASTED, free of Ra awoee ASTLUY, Rasem, Gureay. 
charye, at their STALL. inthe Cellars under the Royal Present number of Inmates. . 592 
Albert Hall, No. 3, West Porch. The entrance is in Corresponding date Inst year 564 
Kensington Road. Samples can also be tasted at their The Board draw the attention of the benevolent public 
Offices, 7, Anryll Street. Regent Street, W.; oF ag, to the fact that the voluntary subscriptions and donations 
Mark Lane, City. = equivalent to the largely increased demands, 
Money ts much needed. 
BEA UFORT Private Hotel, 14 & 15 ian admitted upon terms to be obtained 
Reaufort Buildings, Strand, Proprietors, Messrs. 
DELAMOTTER, The best accommodation for Families 
at moderate charyes. Bed and Breakfast, ys. 6d. Gen- 
emen can have their business or private correspondence 
ddressed and forwarded, 





HM. J. KELLY, R.N., Secretary, > 
E D. Phillips & Co., 
rt Tailors, a high-class fashionable 

for halt a century on the credit 
system, but now ce 


business solely for —_ money 
payment,—13, Geo We 


Street, Hanover Square, 
LAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 
understoed that they make only to measure, and that 
patterns of each customer are prepared, corrected, and 
preserved for future guidance, as heretofore. 

Lawrance D. Phillips and Co., 13, George Street, 
Hanover Square, W 


LAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 
uaderstood that they only use materials of the best 
quality, and employ workmen of the agnest experience, 
—13, George Street, Hanover Square. 






AMES A®HINS, Treasurer. 
ViLLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Office, 36, King William Street, E.C. 


ALEXANDRA Orphanage for In- 

fants, Hornsey-rise, N. CONTRIBUTIONS are 

greatly NEEDED, The Charity has no endewment, nor 

funded property, but depends entirely upon voluntary 
support, 

: JOSEPH SOU 

Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. Hon. 


QUITABLE Reversionary In- 





LONDON and County Advance 
and Discount Company (limited), 35, Farringdon 
Street, k.C, Cash Advanced. Bills Discounted. Depo- 
sits Keceived, No Preliminary Fees, Forms Free, 
JOUN STONE, Secretary. 


HORSES! Horses! Horses! NoE 


LLAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 


understood that the great reduction in their prices is 
|solely attributable to the absence of bad debts andthe 


L, 
Sec. 









stable should be without BRIANT'S COMPOUND terest Society, 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, risks responsibilities inseparable from a credit trade 
OLL OF ARNICA, It is invaluable in all cases of sore throat ‘Established 1235, Lawrance D. Phillips and Co., 13, George Street, Hanover 
mth its, stale or used legs of race- Tate Gectes Cong ras wp £480,000, - se Square, W, 
hor au prevents roaring and navicula, is 5 y purchases Keversionary Property j ee 
diseases. To be obtained, with all particulars, testi- Life Interests, and grants Lgans on these securities, GOULD’S Cherry Tooth Paste 
sinks, &¢,, at the depot, 155, Upper Thames Street, Forms of proposal mag ained at the office, for beautifying and whitening the teeth. Prevents 





decay, sweetens the breath. In pots, 15. ; oF boxes, 
free by post, 14 stamps.—J. G. GOULD, Chemist, 19%, 
Oxford. Street (corner of Orchard Street), London 


F. S, CLAYTON, 
Cc. H, GLAYTON, 
Joint Secretarie. 


=a 


udon, or of BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon Street 
Price 9s, 6d. and 7s. per bottle, or in cases 10s, 6d. and) 














the “ Fleet Street Printing Works,” s2, Fleet Street, London, E.C, August s, 1874. 
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The Illustrated Review. 





MADAME Tussaud’s Exhibition, 
Baker Street. — Now added, PORTRAIT 
MODELS of THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, Sir 
GARNET WOLSELEY, the three JUDGES in the 
TICHBORNE TRIAL, the CLAIMANT, the SHAH, 
Marshals Bazaine and McMahon, and M. Thiers. The 
graph am I written and presented by the 
Shah to the Messrs, Tussaud, July ard, 1873, is exhi 
bited, Also new and reckerche Court Dresses. Admis 
sion m,, children under ten, 6d. ; extra rooms, 6d. Open 
frem 10 a.m, to ro p.m. , 
A Portrait Model of the DUCHESS of EDINBURGH 
has just been added, 





ABERDEEN Granite Monuments 
from £5. Carriage free, Inscriptions, accurate 
® 1d beautiful. Plans and pricesfrom JOHN W, LEGGE 
Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
= . i — 
HEALTH, Strength, Energy.— 
PEPPER'S Quinine and Iron Tonic strengthens 
the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes 
Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, 
an thoroug' ly recruits the Health. Bottles (32 deses) 
s. 6d., carriage free, 66 *tamps; next size, 118. ; Stone 
fas. 22s. J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, 
-ondon ; and all Chemists, 


PULVERMACHER’S 


PATENT 
GALVANIO OHAIN-BANDS, 
BELTS, POOKET BATTERIES. 


RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Approved by the Academy of Medicine at Paris and 
other Medical Authorities in England and Abroad, 


‘THIS Self- Applicable Physical 

CURATIVE is of an efficacy vastly 

superior to all other external remedies. 

Owing to the physiological, physical, and 

chemical effects of the electricity they gen- 

tly and permanently impart into the system, 

these appliances exercise an internal action, 

promoting the digestion, circulation, and nutrition, 

thereby assisting Nature in her efforts to restore the 

normal balance of health and vigour in a debilitated 

constitution ; hence the remarkable cures they daily 
effect in cases of 


Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, 
-umbago, Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Nervous Deafness, 
Neuralgia, Epilepsy, 
Gow General and Local Debility, 


ut, 
Headand Tooth Ache | Functional Disorders, etc., 
Indigestion, ~ 
After all other remedies have failed, and thus 
popularising Electricity in accordance with the 
authentic enconiums in the Medical and Scientific 
Press. 

The recent improvement ‘= these appliances by 
the Inventor render their sen-application extremely 
comfortable and effective, and thus remediate 
former inconveniences, 


Pulvermacher’s Pamphlet of 
Medical and Scientific extracts, and a selection 
of the daily increasing number of private testi 
monials, together with price list, as embodied in 
pamphiet, “GALVANISM NATURE'S CHIEF RE- 
STORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” sent post 
free on application to 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, 
GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
PANISH Fly is the acting ingre- 


dient in Al EX, ROSS’ CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s, 6:1., 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. Ross, 248, High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


COMPLEXION Pills (Alex. Ross’). 

—They quickly clear the skin, remove black specks, 
and make all faces bright and pleasing. 2s. od., sent 
oy post for 34 stamps.—ALEX, Ross, LL.D., 248, High 
Holborn, London, 


GREY Hair, 248, High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX, Ross’ HAIR DYE produces 
2 perfect colour immediate’! s used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effec . Price 3s 6d., sent by 
post for 54 stamps ; and all Chemists, 


HAIR Colour Wash.—By damping 


the hair with this beautifully perfumed Wash, in two 
days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains so 
by an occasional using. os. 6d., sent for stamps. ALEX, 
Ross, 248, High Holborn, London ; and all Chemists. 
NOSE Machine.—This is a con- 
trivance which, lied to the nose for an hour daily, 
so directs the soft cai ‘e of which the member consists, 
that an ill-formed nose is quickly shaped to perfection. 
Any one can use them, and without pain, Price 10s. 6d., 
sent carri tree.—ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Helborn, 
London. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 














DR. Hayward’s New Discovery. 


THE TREATMENT AND MODE OF CURE. 
HOW TO USF SUCCESSFULLY, 

With safety and success, tn ail cases of weakness, lou 
— despondency, languor, exhaustion, muscular 
elility, loss of strength, appetite, decay of the nerve 
structures, feelings of exhaustion, &¢., 
WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

Pamphlet and Diagrams, for Invalids, post-free, two 
stamps, 

DR. HAYWARD, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 14, York Street. 
Portman Square, London, W, 


‘TO Either Sex.—How to Increase 

your income, £3 to £5 per week easily realised, 
without risk, not interfering with present occupation. 
Samples and particulars, 9 stamps. Returned if not 
approved of.—TROMAS hwKAND & Co., 6, Prince's 
Place, Commercial Road, London, E, 


WHE 
PILLS. During 


the last FORTY Years have 
proved their value in thou- 





LPTON’S 
F 


TABLE PU- 









TRADE SARK {RECISTEREC) f the Head, Chest, Bowels, 
Liver and Kidneys; and in all Skin Complaints are one 
of the best medicines known. G, WHELPTON AND 





SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street. Sold by all Chemists 
and Medicine Vendors. Free by post for 8, 14, or 33|! 


stamps, in the United Kingdom, 


‘esha | 
‘ SEASON, 1874. Diploma of Merit, Vienna, 1873. 
‘THE best medium for advertisements intended to reach the wealthy |\GOODA L’S Quinine Wine. The 
and travelling classes is : best and most agreeable tonic yet introduced. For 
the relief of indigestion, general debility, and loss ot 
THE SPORTSMAN’S AND TOURIST’S GUIDE sppetite, ar inva —_ mermmemnted for its Gprty 
‘ : »y the Food Fournal, Art il! Hassall, \ Ve 

To the Rivers, Lochs, Moors, and Deer-Forests of Scotland. (Edited by J. WATSON LYALL, worth L. Sect Bone E.CS.F.ASL. F, . 7 Kc. 
of the Perthshire Constitutional. ) Sold by Grocers, Ollmen, and Chemists, in large 

bottles, at rs. and 2s. each. 

Prepared by Goodall Backhouse & Co., Leeds. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY, FROM MAY TO OCTOBER—PRICE 15., OR BY POST, 1s. 3d. 


bent gen eave Crave Gro. with veut Road ond Bape ay Map of Scotland, and ae pep of Hagiond, Diploma ef Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 187 
_SECTIO . of the Guide contains the official Time-Tables of every Railway, Steamer, and Coach in Scotland, G i — 
SECTION II, gives all Shootings, alphabetically arranged, with name of Proprietor, Factor, and Tenant ; also, OODALL 5 > a ae Pow as. 

Post Town, Acreage, Rent, etc. SECTION III. contains a complete description of all the Kivers and Lochs, | 4; The best Penny Packet in the World, Makes 
also alphabetically arranged—whether they can be fished by strangers—how to go to them—where most con. | Cencious Bread without Yeast, Puddings, Pastry, &c. 
veniently to live—and a mass of other information interesting to Sportsmen and Tourists. without Eggs, Butter, or Lard. Bread made with this 















Mlices—so, Fleet Street, London. | Rowder is easier to digest, and much more wholesome 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Book-Stalls throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. r han that raised with Yeast, and a larger quantity js 
- 7 obtained from the same weight of flour. One trial will 
GRE SHAM Life Assurance Society, 37, Old Jewry, London. convince the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 
Realised Assets (1872), .....sesseee eseseess LU 7IS,089 Sold by Grocers. Chemists, and Ollmen, in 1d. Packets, 
Assurance Fund (1872) ° ++ 3,653.587 6d., 48., 18. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
Annual Income (1872) esas * 438.219 Prepared by 
Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained on application to the Society's Agents; or to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co,, Leeds. 
PF. 


-LAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HEDGES and BUTLER invite attention to the following Wines and|S-J;,,PHIULIPS, 113, New Bond 


Street, W. “ Removed from 66, Regent Street. 

















| MARVELLOUS Discovery 





x 4 SPIRITS: SECOND-HAND SILVER Spoons and forks, 6s. gd. per 

Good Sherry, Pale or Gold oe 208., 245., 308., 365., 425. per dozen, oz., all patterns, in Services, 

‘ery choice Sherr ° ee * 485., 54%., 60s., 728. per dozen, and equal to new. 

Port, from first-class shippers .. ++ 248., 308., 366., 425., 485. per dozen, SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Spoons, from 4s. 6d. per 

Good Claret .. os se oe ee 145., 188,, 208., 248. per dozen, air. 

Choice Dessert Clarets .. ee ++ 30S., 365., 425., 485., Gos. per dozen, SECOND-HAND SILVER Sugar Tongs, from 8s, 

Sparkling Champagne... ee ++ 365., 425., 485., 60s., 788, per dozen, SECOND-HAND SILVER Christening Mugs, from 25s. 

Hock and Moselle .. oe ee 45.5 305., 965., 425., 485., Gos, per dozen, SEKCOND-HAND SILVER Tea Spoons, from 17s. 6d. the 

Old Pale Brandy .. ee ee 445., 485-, Gos. ° . per dozen, half-doz. 

Fine Old Irish and Scotch Whisky .. es os 425., 488. per dozen, SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Cellars, ,, 278. per pair, 

Wines in Wood. Gallon, Octave, Qtr. Cask. Hhd, SECOND-HAND SILVER Cream Jugs, ,, 253. 

Pale Sher se ee + 9 6 £6 5 0 £12 o 0° £2310 © SECOND-HAND SILVER Tea Pots, Ceffee Pots, Cruet 

Good Dinner Sherry... ++ 118, 6c, 80° 15 10 © 30.10 0 Frames, Tea and Coffee Ser- 

Choice Sherry .. oe ++ 178. Gd, 1110 0 2210 0 4410 © vices, W rs, Cups, &c., 

Old Sherry .. os es oe 238, 6d, 415 0 2900 s7 0 © and all kinds of Presentation 

Good Port .. ee ee ++ 148. 6d, mo 50° M00 3900 Plate, at about half the ori- 

Old Port .. ee ee +» 205, 6d, 1315 0 2700 300 ginal cost. 

Old Pale Brandy .. ee ++ 298., 245., 305., 365., per imperial gallon. S.J PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond Street, W. 

Full priced lists, &c., on application to — inqpeibtipienanted aa <a a J itiognndy 
HEDGES AND BUTLER, 155, REGENT STREET, LONDON; and 30, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON, MUTUAL Loan Fund Associa- 
GLASS! GLASS! GLASS! 








tion (incorporated by Act of Parliament. 1850) 
DR. LYNN’S Change of Pro-|: ; “ov 
. -|14, Russell-Street Covent garden, London, and 3, 
f feenmne DAILY at THREE and EIGHT will be ee eee, Fy ge ee 9 ay we, Pe 
i = “ . ntroduced a change of programme—profound mysteries | SMa! Security, Bills of Sale, Deeds, &c., repayavie by 
CLEANING DECANTERS and all sorts of Glass| o¢ Science and wilorive king ex C8 nr y instalments. Bills promptly discounted, Forms free on 
in a few minutes, equal to when new from the shop, Post ie Oxy . receipt of stamped enve ove 
free, 13 stamps. Address the BUTLER, 15, Manchester ; > ~ . 
Walk, Cheltenham, DR.LYNN, Egyptian(Large) Hall. C. RK. WRIGHT. Secretary 
. —THIS DAY, and Every day at 3 and 8, Car- rDoYre4 ; - 7 
————————— lriages at g and 10, Prices, $i, 9.22. and 1s. Tsthe|" TOURISTS and Emigrants to 
BIRKBECK Bank. Established Poctora real medium, or & person 0 heard-of abilities CANADA.—Free Grant of 100 Acres.—Dominion 
1851, 29 and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery |" deceiving the senses?” Box office 10 till 5, Line of ee from Tiverpoo! oveey omanae: and 
Lane, — i ~ ~~ |from Belfast every Thursday. Cabin, 12 guineas. 
Four per cent. Interest alowed on Deposits, Current R. LYNN will introduce his | Steerage passages at reduced rates are granted by the 
Accounts opened similar to the Joint Stock Banks, but D famous Sealed Packet, Shadows of the Future, | Comedien Covgrement by dy. back, ayailable for 
without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be Eg ye Mystery, Chinese Puzzle, and Indian Marvels, | , —— i ~~ s = Niagara and back, ayalab r 
kept by the customer, Cheque Books supplied. Pur- which have gained for him the first place amongst modern . ne montna, for £ - A 1We States. —S' e 
chases and Sales of British, Fortign, and Colonial Bonds, wonder-workers, and which, the press o England, | I es neaeates ys ange ~ le es a . a ae ~y 
Stocks, Shares, &c., eflected. Advances made thereon. \France, and America say, far eclipse all recorded feats of pl £20 St P a re, 6 ruin cas. stg! 8 pe 
Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from to till 9, and|the ancient sorcerers, and modern pretenders to super-|““)'" 420+ steerage, Gunes. its 7 ; 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o'clock, A Pamphlet contain- natural power Apply to Flinn, Main, and Montgomery, 24, James 
ing full particulars, may be obtained Gratis, or sent post} —— - Ito Hos Liv open or in ey ~ Seis and pas Le, 
free applicatio ° o Bowring anc amieson, Langbourne hambers, 17, 
a ERANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. BRIGHTON Grand Aquarium,.— Fenchurch Street. 
: : The collection of fishes and other acquatic animals | 
n this magnificent establishment is unequalled for . ‘ 
MON EY, Time and Life are Lost variety, rarity, and the number and size of the spec mel DRUCE & Co’s Furnishing Estab- 
in the event of Accidental Injury or Death, Provide exhibited. Herring, mackerel, &c., can here and LISHMENT is the largest in the kingdom, 
against these losses by a Policy of the nowhere else be seen in captivity. and contains an extensive Assortment ¢ 


, i> RY ~9 ‘cr! wer goods suitable for every class of house. The 
RAILWAY PASSERCERS ASSURANCE MOORE and MOORE'S Superior 


whole of the stock is marked in plain figures, 
» "OR : ty ity at the lowest cash prices, im 
Against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. The Oldestlyp ans Gye iet ine ae: Hire, or onthe THREE] 68, 65, and 58, Baker Street, and 3 and 4, King Street, 
and Largest ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. |Ware.rooms tog and ag, Babenmee ms pee Quarter 
a OK O44 05, ri § 



























Portman Square, 





., Within, EC, : 
| ee | as 
£810,000 have been paid as Compensation. MOORE and MOORE have Piano- DRUCE « Co fer Compete, ee- 
Bonus Allowed to insurers of Five Years’ Standing. |, jce. fortes returned from Hire for SALE at low facture. Cabinets, Bed Room Furniture in 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Locai}? ~~ . great ene. 100 a of , room —_ 
wents, or | OORE and MOORE apply their ture always on view, rom 84s. per suite 
< - — — - lete, to £ 50. 

SS eee M THREE YEARS SYSTEM to Harmoniums from gas enc : 
-ONDON, 2and 2% guineas per quarter, DR UCE & Co. for Dining and 

OORE and MOORE extend DRAWING ROOM. FURNITURE of 
their THREE YEARS SYSTEM to all parts of various woods, ites and | Cearwiee. 


. Fl Dining Room Suites in leather from £14 16s. 
Great Britian, Ilustrated Ltets post free. and Orawing Room Suites from > 108. 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 






_ - _ - | 
BILLIARDS. EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS, | 


THURSTON and Co., Billiard 





ae soo Easy Chairs, 100 Settees, and 200 Cabinets 
Table and Billiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, | ITY of London Truss Society, to select from, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters by appointment to H.M.| for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout : . 
the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, &c., &c,'the Kingdom, 35, Finsbury-square. Instituted 1907. DRUCE & Co. for Bedsteads and 
Established A.D. 1814. Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


| BEDDING of every description. The bec- 
ding is manufactured by selves, and 


composed of the best purified materials only. 


~EArre TF - . _ During the past year 8,273 patients were relieved, and | 
AGENTS FOR THE SILBER LIGHT. 1 total of 308,964 since its establishment. 


Oil lamps can be reconstructed on this principle.| Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received | 





Catherine Street, Strand, W.C, by the Society's bankers, Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, and | pe pa Ag Fy 
9 See aat * > omnes P . | » 4 qd 
FACTORY—WATERLOO BILLIARD WORKS, 73, Lombard Street; and bythe Secretary, at the warranty if required, 


pane. Shippers and the trade supplied, 68, 69, and 58, Baker 


CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, S W, Street, and 3 and 4, King Street, Portman Square. 
| 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


PHILLIPS, the Original Inventor NORTH _ London or University| fy 1GH-CLASS Seshionable cloth- 





. of the PATENT GAS BOILERS AND APPARATUS, | College Hospital.—Pecuniary Help «s urgently ing for ventlemer. paying cash at a fractional advance 
for Heating Conservatories, Vineries, Counting Houses, |Needed, The receipts during last month have been! 4.) on’ tae aaa of Oe oion "Exclusively to order 
Coach Houses, Baths, Small Churches, Chapels, &c., by|about £100, while the expenditure is nearly £1,000. ond of the best qualit Pp , y 






Hot Water, ‘ Eagle Works,” 25 & 26, Barbican, Lonc ontributions will be thankfully received by Edward 
E.C. Close to Aldersgate Street Station. Also Manu- “infield, Esq., 19, Chester Terrace, Kevent's Park, and 
facturers of Cooking Apparatus for large Asylums, Hos- at the Hospital, 
pitals, or small Private Families. June, 1874. 


_ Lawrance D. Philips and Co,, Military and Court 
Tailors, 13, George Street, Hanover Square, W. Price 
H, J. KELLY, RK.N., Secretary, Gets on applications. 


Tannin dh ah aaleehe a —s ‘a. la AWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI a I DIOTS and Imbeciles. — The L Military and Court Tailors, a high-class fashionable 

TION, 1874.— Wine Department. — Notice — All wader trade conducted for half a century on the credit 
Messrs. HAIG & Co.'s WINES can be TASTED, free of system, but now doing business solely for ready money 
charge, at their STALL in the Cellars under the Royal payment.—13, George Street, Hanover Square, ¥ 
Albert —, aoe 3 bi Porch, The entrance is in meg .a — 
Kensington Koad. Samples can also be tasted at their The Board draw the attention of the benevolent public illi 
Offices, 7, Argyll Street. Regent Street, W.; or 19, to the fact that the voluntary subscriptions sad detntinde LAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
Mark Lane, City. are not equivalent to the largely increased demands, Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 

: aE ree P Money ts much needed. understood Le they make only to seen aoe = 

; Payment cases are admi 4 ined | Patterns of each customer are prepared, corrected, and 
BEAU FORT Private Hotel, 14 & 15 eal spaledion. ure aclmitted upon terms to be obtained preserved for future guidance, as heretofore. 

Reaufort Buildings, Strand. Proprietors, Messrs. AMES ABBISS, Treasurer. Lawrance D. Phillips and Co., 13, George Street, 
DELAMOTTE, The best accommodation for Families VILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. Hanover Square, W 


at moderate charges. Bed and Breakfast, 3s. 6d. Gen-) Office, 36, King William Street, E.C. > 
emen can have their business or private correspondence .. # . - o AWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
addressed and forwarded. LEXANDRA Orphanage for In- Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 
ONDON ac fants, Hornsey-rise, N. CONTRIBUTIONS are malgetees, ae, they ay wag poe of the 
an nt e greatly NEEDED. The Charity has no endowment, nor | 44!!ty, and employ workmen of the highest experience, 
and DON Compan ene § Ageanee funded property, but depends entirely upon voluntary | —~!3 George Street, Hanover Square. ©: 
Oe ae, ~ ~~ lt Bras upport, . = — ——————— 
Street, E.C. Cash Advanced. Bills Discounted. po- > oyry 
wig > , ; . OSEP UL Ni 
sits Received, No ees hy Free. : Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. ae gov LAWRANCE D. Phillips & Ce ” 
JOHN STONE, Secretary. | Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM, Redhill, Surrey. 


Present number of Inmates... soz 
Corresponding date last year 564 

















sands of cases in Diseases | 


HORSES! Mosees ! Slecees! Meo EQUITABLE Reversionary In- junderstood that the great reduction in their prices is 


solely attributable to the absence of bad debts and the 
stable should be without BRIANT’S COMPOUND terest Society, 10, lancaster Place, Strand, risks and responsibilities inseparable from a credit trade 

OIL OF ARNICA, It is invaluable in all cases of sore throatr Established 1835. l.awrance D. Phillips and Co., 13, George Street, Hanover 

mfluenza, &c., weak joints, stale or used legs of race- : _ Capital Paid up, £480,000, Square, W 

horses and hunters. It prevents roaring and navicula, _ This Society purchases Keversionary Property and 


monials, &c., at the depét, 155, Upper Thames Street, Forms of proposal may be obtained at the office, 


diseases. To be obtained, with all particulars, testi- Life Interests, and grants Ioans on these securities, Gov LD’S Cherry Tooth Paste P 


oe ae for beautifying and whitening the teeth, Prevents 
F. S. CLAYTON, decay, sweetens the breath 
rice m, 6c. and 7s. per bottle, or in cases 10s. 6d. and Cc. H. CLAYTON 


25s. each, Joint Secretarie.s 


London, or of BARCLAY and SONs, Farringdon Street 








h pots, 1S.; OF boxes, 
free by post, 14 stamps.—J. G. GOULD, Chemist, 18, 
Oxford Street (corner of Orchard Street), London, 
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